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won success on the screen, ra- 
dio and on Broadway ... This is 
the Playhouse of Practical Experience 
. . . where the students become part 
of an actual producing organization. 
Robert Young, Randolph Scott, Robert Pres- 
ton,Anne Shirley, Louise Allbritton are among 
those who got their practical experience here. 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd 
j j Genera INARE 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 South El Molino Avenue Pasadena 1, California 


tilmor Brown F. Prickett, General Manager 


And there are reasons why the Talent 
Scouts of Hollywood's film and 
radio studios seek out the 
new faces, new talent 
from the graduates of 
this institution! 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in | 
New York, and some to look forward to, | 


with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked.* 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1043) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, 
with music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (A pril 1, 1043) tra- 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14, 
1943) the problem of a Nazi-educated 
child made into a vigorous play by James 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bam- 
berger) 

IS A FAMILY (May 5, 1943) domestic 


didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 
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‘*A Hit... Ruth Gordon has 
written herself a delicious comedy.”’ 
— Chapman, News 


MAX GORDON presents 


RUTH GORDON 


|ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) 





“OVER 
TWENTY-ONE” 


By RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
MUSIC BOX CI 64636 
45th St. W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:40 
Air-Conditioned 
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3rd YEAR 
“The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted play of the season.” ... 
Danton Walker, News 


| ANGEL 
| STREET 


with 
ECIL VIOLA DONALD 
HUMPHREYS KEATS RANDOLPH 
Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 
AIR-COOLED 


GOLDEN THEATRE 


45th W. of B’way Evenings at 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday at 2:40 
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“The funniest show we've seen in three 
” 


| years. 
— Walter Winchell 


i 
“A klickeroo... immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
UGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea, 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 44256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
Air-Conditioned 
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“CROWDS ARE STAMPEDING TO IT” — 
Ward Morehouse, Sus 


ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
preseot 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with VICTOR JORY 


AIR THEATRE, 45th St. West 
COOLED BOOTH of B'Way. Cl.6=5969 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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| THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aw 


1943) by Martin Vale provides Elig 
Bergner with an effective vehicle fog 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Vp 
in the Weill- Nash-Perelman-de Mille 
sical. (Cheryl Crawford) 


OTHELLO (Oct. 19) Paul Robeson a ne 
Moor in the Margaret Webster prog 
tion with José Ferrer. (Theatre Guild) | 


CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging m 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera ¢ 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dz, 
John Van Druten’s radiant comedy suayz 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan » 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jy. 


EC 
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OVER 21 (Jan. 3) Ruth Gordon is ayy ' - 
and bright star of this bit of gay nongeng venen 
about training for the AAF. (Max Gord, ing re 

ing 

RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5) ZaSu Pi} 50's.S] 
flutters giddily through a wild-eyed fare: * 
melodrama. (Robert Reud) tractlv 

TV 

WALLFLOWER (Jan. 26) farce-comed; = 
youthful indiscretions by Mary Orr a,j meats 
Reginald Denham. (Meyer Davis) rentals 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) opule: 
musical enlivened by Cole Porter son; 
and the irresistible antics of Bobby Clar: 
(Michael Todd) 


DECISION (Feb. 2) an arresting dram 
about the battle on the home front } 
Edward Chodorov. (Edward Choate) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONE 
(March 14) the Werfel-Behrman intr 
guing fantasy of a world at war, brilliant! 
acted by Oscar Karlweis and Louis Cz 
hern. (Theatre Guild) 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April ; 
farce and foolery in a Tucson boardin; 
house, dramatized by the Epsteins. Peric 
set (1916) by Howard Bay. (Edward Gro: 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musica 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolper 


THE SEARCHING WIND (April 12) t 
Lillian Hellman deals with the pre-war 
attitude of a ‘man of good will’ and its 
disastrous consequences. (Herman Shun: 
lin) 


HELEN GOES TO TROY (A pril 24) Offen- 
bach gorgeously set and costumed by Rob: 
ert Edmond Jones and Herbert Graf with 
Novotna and Ernest Truex. (Mero-Jrion 
for New Opera Company) 


PICK-UP GIRL (May 3) a case history set - 


in a juvenile court reflecting conditions in 
New York in this year of war. (Michad 


Todd's staff) 


THE NEW MOON (May 17) at the Cit) 
Center. With Dorothy Kirsten. Charles 
Blackman, musical director. 

DREAM WITH MUSIC (May 18) elabo- 
rate musical with Zorina and Ronald 
Graham. Balanchine dances; sets by 
Stewart Chaney. (Richard Kollmar) 


CAREER ANGEL (May 23) by Gerard M. 
Murray. With Glenn Anders and W hitford 
Kane. Setting by Carl Kent. (Bullings, 
Dicks and Shay) 


A STRANGE PLAY (June 1), by ron 
Spears. Scenery by Samuel Leve. Direct 
by the producer. (Eugene Endrey) 
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@ You'll like the quiet and con- 
venience of living in this charm- 
ing residential hotel in the East 
50's. Spacious one to five rooms at- 
actively decorated...large closets 
serving pantries. Many apart- 
ments with terraces. Moderate 
rentals, 


Wallace K. Seeley, General Manager 





BUY 
UNITED 
STATES 

WAR 
BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 


"We cannot have all we want if our 
soldiers and sailors are to have all 
they need.” 


— Frankkn D. Roosevelt 
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| TUNISIAN VICTORY, 





When « 


| \ HIGHLAND FLING 


| THAT OLD DEVIL, 


CLOSED GEORGE ABBOTT'S 





EARLY TO BED ae 17, 1943-May 13, 1944) FUNNIEST COMEDY HIT 
ONLY THE HI “<¢ aed j-May 13) 

HICKORY STICK (May 8-73) 

WINGED victory (Nov. 20, 1943-May 20, 


1944) 


(1 pril 2A May 20) 





LOOKING FORWARD 


a comedy written and 
acted by J. C. Nugent. With Luella Gear 
(Lodei i¢ k Vroom) 








FOR KEEPS, comedy by F. Hugh Herbert. 





By F.HUGH HERBERT 





With Frank Conroy. Directed by the 
producer. (Gilbert Miller) 2nd YEAR 
HATS OFF TO ICE, with Freddie Trenkler | BILTMORE THEATRE 


W. 47 St. Mats. Wed., Sat. 


and Carol Lynne. Staging by Catherine 


Littlefield. (JZente and Wirtz) 
ON THE SCREEN 
GOING MY WAY, Bing Crosby and Barry 


Fitzgerald as a pair of Catholic priests in 













CHERYL CRAWFORD presencs 


MARY MARTIN ‘. 





a tender and good-humored tilm, pro- 
duced and directed by Leo McCarey. 
(Paramount) 

MEMPHIS BELLE, the story of a bombing 


mission over Wilhelmshaven, made for the 





Eighth Air Force by Colonel William | Music by KURT WEILL 
W vler. Book by Lyrics 6 
OGDEN OGDE 
SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE, a PERELMAN & NASH NASH 


Staged by ELIA KAZAN 


gay screen version of the best-selling book, Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


concealing, in Harry WKurnitz’ script, a Eves. 8:30 
good deal of truth about ‘basic training’. Wed. & Sat. 


Directed by Wesley Ruggles with Robert 


Walker as G.I. Joe. (MGM) 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER, dignified account 
of the Negroes’ part in this war and earlier 
ones, with Carlton Moss as scriptwriter 
and leading player, Capt. Stuart Heisler | 
as director. Made under the supervision of 
Col. Frank Capra for the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. 
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produced by the 


Governments of Great Britain and the | 


United States; an impre ssive sequel to the z 
earlier British Desert Victory, this time | okt! 
with the emphasis on the long-range | GER 
preparations t hat preceded the tinal sweep | | cH egsttis 24 
to victor) gar: by R - a 
lier 1 <sby OS™ our 
Recommended on earlier lists: , & Lyris Y gen ¢ 
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MADAME CURI (MGM ) Dances by yosePh wreck? 
PRINCESS O'ROURKE (IVarners) wer gute 
THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA (20th Century-Fox) petty oc > 
, ak s Cele 
THE NORTH STAR (RAO) 5 = BRO — wot way 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE (20th Century-Fox) pixon 
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THE LEGEND of Mu-Lan, warrior maiden, supplied the story for a Chinese 
play at Principia College (Elsah, Illinois) that formed part of a larger produc- 
tion, My Sons from Far, in homage to the fighting Allies. The play was 
mimed and danced to classical Chinese music, with authentic costumes, 
fidelity to the conventions of the Chinese stage and a text read by speakers. 


Frank Parker directed the entire production. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


FACOBOWSKY, WERFEL AND 
BEHRMAN—POST-WAR PLANS 
AND PRESENT ACTION 


Wwe happens to a play between the 


author’s typewriter and the ac- 

tor’s performance is one of the major 
mysteries of the theatrical craft: rarely 
does the theatregoer have an opportunity 
to observe the processes. But with the 4, M. S. PINAFORE, above, as it 
publication by Viking of Facobowsky and sailed the playbill of a production 
the Colonel, in a translation by Gustave 4 Belvoir, Virginia oa 
: , ort Be , , by - 

O. Arlt, described on the title Page aS army (men and women) cast. This 
‘The original play by Franz Werfel’, the month’s cover, by Pete Larkin, serves 
author’s version, uncut and unaltered, 2 three-way purpose. It celebrates 
can be compared with the Theatre the nation’s birthday, salutes the 
en P : War Bond campaign and introduces 
Guild’s current and highly successful the second edition of the Factory 
production on Broadway, or, for those Follies, produced by the Smith Col- 


who cannot see the play, with the printed lege Department of Theatre under 
: f ine atemmation be SM Bale Hallie Flanagan Davis’ direction. 
version OF this adap y 9: 4X. Dent- Mr. Larkin designed the show. 


man (Random House). The comparison * 
makes for lively reading— and even TWO of Broadway’s hit shows are 


call ae , opening their doors wide for the men 
livelier seeing — for Facobowsky and the at alameda dis meta asians 


Colonel, by whomever authored, 4S an this summer. Before taking a vaca- 
imaginative and moving presentation of tion for the dog days, the trio cast of 
a world in chaos. The two versions are an The Voice a vag dgaae will play an 
excellent example of what happens in the £7", "°° a 

. 7 : sion free. By a no less generous 
process of making a script, especially a waiver of royalties, profits and rent, 
script by a foreign playwright, into a the Theatre Guild’s Ok/ahoma! will 


stageworthy craft. Werfel’s printed ver- be presented at special weekly mati- 
nees throughout the summer to 


ee Poors that, in spite of spvaneinpies to service men and women in uniform 
the contrary, the play is essentially his: at a much reduced scale of prices. 
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ASSORTED notes from England: 
The Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon continues quite un- 
daunted by the war. In fact, the 
new festival director, Robert Atkins, 
takes advantage of visiting armies by 
enlisting two U. S. Army bands in 
the proceedings, according to a re- 
port from Audrey Bates. American 
troops are flocking to the festi- 
val by the thousands, many for a 
first taste of the Bard.... In 
London, the classics are still repre- 
sented in Donald Wolfit’s Shake- 
speare season, Robert Donat’s pres- 
entation of Oscar Wilde’s dn Ideal 
Husband, John Gielgud’s Love for 
TM. 63 At the end of April, crit- 
ics were reporting favorably on the 
newest importation from America, 
Uncle Harry, with Michael Redgrave ¢ 
and Beatrix Lehmann in the leads. 

. On the film front, the letter 
columns of the New Statesman and 
Nation boil with a controversy sur- 
rounding the question of why British 
film programs should be burdened 
with the onerous weight of American 
B Pictures. 

* 

MARTHA GRAHAM’S week on 
Broadway was a solid artistic suc- 
cess and a substantial one on the 
money end as well. For a little over 
half what one of Ballet Theatre’s re- 
sounding failures last season is re- 
puted to have cost, the artist and her 
excellent Dance Company staged 
eleven works, recostumed and reset 
most of them, and orchestrated their 
music. Eight full or near-full houses 
returned all of the expenses and most 
of the new capital investment through 
the box-office window, to leave the 
original nut by the week’s sponsors 
practically intact for a fall tour and 
other Broadway weeks to come. The 
audiences got in return the most im- 
portant works of America’s most sig- 
nificant dancer-composer, a lot to 
talk and argue about, and eight 


evenings of “dancing at its best. 
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the characters, action, episodes and dia- 
logue, above all the REE ee are pre- 
reat his creation. S. N. Behrman as 
adaptor and, probably, Elia Kazan as 
director have introduced certain changes. 
What the script has lost in elaboration of 
detail, it has gained in movement, speed 
and theatricality. It is more tightly knit, 
simpler, more workable. The success of 
Facobowsky and the Colonel must in all 
fairness be attributed to actors, adaptor, 
director and producers as well as to its 
original author. 


P | SHE secret of post-war planning is to 


do it now. This means not only 
drawing up the blueprints but digging 
the foundations, raising the uprights, 
laying the first bricks. A committee of 
the National Theatre Conference has 
prepared, for the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, a plan to channel the theatre inter- 
est of men of the armed forces into the- 
atre as a post-war occupation and avo- 
cation. It is now none too soon to put the 
initial stages of a program for these men 
into action, a program aimed at the 
preservation and enlargement of war- 
time theatre gains. Already army camps 
in this country are being retired from use. 
Their theatre buildings will be dis- 
mantled, their equipment sold to the 
junk man unless someone with vision and 
sense steps in. With the ‘GI Bill of 
Rights’ on its way to become law, thea- 
tre-minded soldiers are already planning 
how they may make use of the provision 
for loans at low interest in order to set 
themselves up in community theatre as 
a serious business. As far as planning 
goes, the post-war period is already here. 

















O Come—AIll Ye Faithful! 


MARY MORRIS 


7. rehearsal studio was hot and full of the smell of Pittsburgh 
that evening. We came in out of an April snow-storm with hours 
of hard work on a big production ahead of us. The rehearsal 
began. When not actually in a scene, the large cast sat out in front 
watching. The musical director was there, and the dance director, and 
the scene designer. The play was coming together in all its parts, 
roughly, but perceptibly. I was taking notes, watching every detail, 
getting ready for those final rehearsals which mean so much after 
weeks of ploughing and sowing by all concerned. 

Suddenly, as I watched, I found my pencil had stopped. I was 
weeping. Two people were there before me on the stage. The scene 
they were playing was not one which of itself would have touched me. 
It was not that. It was the miracle of creation, of incarnation, there 
before my eyes, the presence of unmistakable talent, that so moved 
me. There it was, burning like a flame. Someone has said that the 
source of all art, the source of creative power to express the visions of 
the heart and spirit, lies in that great reservoir of passion known and 
experienced in youth. Without these wild longings and possessions, as 
it were by daemons, in our youth, there can be born no art of universal 
meaning or enduring quality. To me this seems profoundly true. 

However that may be, when we recognize this flame of talent, this 
intensity and depth of feeling and the power to communicate it 
through some form of art, we know that life and its worth have again 
been reaffirmed. So, on a spring evening, or an autumn evening, any- 
where, at any time, a man can stand up before his fellows and move 
their hearts to compassion and ecstasy and their eyes to tears. While 
this is true, the theatre lives and we may be of good cheer. 

This girl in slacks, with the tousled hair and the strong intense 
face, who so affected me that night, does she know what she did there? 
Does she know the power within her? What are her dreams, her ambi- 
tions, her longings for her life ahead? To quote Robert Edmond Jones’ 
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essay on ‘The Art of the Theatre’, ‘She has a-plenty music in her.’ 
She has strong imagination, great concentration, the ability to enter 
into the being of another body and soul and make it live before our 
eyes. She is the stuff of which artists are made, having beyond all this 
that peculiar vibrance and emanation which are the property of the 
true actor. Whence this passion, this absorption, this compelling 
contact with us who watch? 

And where is this girl, who goes out from school in a few weeks, 
going to use and develop and practise this ‘noble and magical art’ for 
which she is so preeminently equipped? Where may this talent expand 
and flower? To waste it, to fail to use it, would be not only loss and 
tragedy for the individual but for all of us also, inestimable loss and 
failure. When I consider what awaits this girl and others of less or 
greater talent who go out from the schools, colleges or little theatres 
‘to try Broadway’, I am once more moved to speak out about those 
things which have concerned many of us for so long; about which 
many of us have already written and spoken, but about which too 
few of us have done anything, certainly not enough. I write now with 
the hope and the belief that once more, on the heels of a terrible time 
of war and suffering, the theatre which we love may have a rebirth. 

Just the other day, there came to mea letter from another talented 
girl who graduated from our school last year, a really gifted young 
actress, versatile, thoroughly grounded, passionately eager to work, 
to sacrifice, to do anything necessary for some small opening that 
would admit her to the world of the theatre. She has just completed 
her first winter in New York, looking, tramping day after day, meet- 
ing the same old answers: ‘Not the type.’ ‘What have you done be- 
fore?’ ‘Come back next week, next month —’, etc., etc. 

Then one day recently she read for a part. Both the author and 
producer were enormously impressed. The author said she would 
certainly be a sensation when she did get a part. The producer kept 
repeating — What a beautiful reading! But, they said, they couldn’t 
give her the part because they had promised it to someone else and 
“were under obligations’. She wrote me: ‘So I walked out of the 
theatre bewildered and confused. If I can’t get a part when I’m liked, 
how can I expect anything when I so seldom get a chance to read at all 
“because I don’t look the type’? God, what a business!’ 

Such an experience can happen not only to a young and inex- 
perienced actress. I recalled, as I read the letter, a similar happening 
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OFFENBACH’S The Marriage by Lanternlight (above) in a production by 
the Opera Department of the Julius Hartt Musical Foundation, designed 
and directed by Elemer Nagy and also given television presentation over 
WRGB in Schenectady. Below, Anna Cora Mowatt’s Fashion in a Carnegie 
Institute revival directed by Mary Morris and set by Richard V. Hare. 














THE RIGHT AND THE LEFT 


Pyt. Penrose looks on in consternation while the scamp (Joe) roughs up the 
paragon (Angel-Puss) in this average rookie’s conscience. The scene is the 
guard area in any army camp. There was also a typical sergeant in Marcelle 
Clark’s army blackout skit, written in the University of North Carolina 
playwriting course and produced by the Carolina Playmakers (Frederick 
H. Koch, director) last season. Sabel Ajemian directed. The writing of new 
plays was augmented this year, as last, by a second playwriting contest for 
servicemen. The three winning scripts were produced by the Playmakers for 
their ninety-fifth experimental bill: Harp Upon the Willows by Staff Sgt. 
Harvey L. Hannah, who won last year’s contest; Heaven 1s What You Make 
/t by Cpl. Hyman Levy; and Prologue by Cpl. Robert E. Beck. 




















RADIO RESCUE. 


A melodramatic moment in Charlotte B. Chorpenning’s Radio Rescue which 
Mary Elizabeth Aurelius directed at the Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago), Maurice Gnesin, head. Barbara J. Scott designed the bold con- 
structivist set. At the opposite pole in conception and style was a perma- 
nent Shakespearean set which Blair von Albrecht designed for the season’s 
productions of Romeo and Fuliet and King Lear. The main structure was a 
two-story box eighteen feet high, with openings in the back and side to take 
a variety of built-in features or plugs. Platforms and steps completed 
the desired forms. For each play, the set was painted to take the efects 
of both warm and cool light — a violet shade over a blue-green base, 


a bots de rose over-spraved with a deeper rose and green. 





VIENNA LEGEND 


Hilary Hinrichs and Russ Vincent, right, in a 
genial acting moment from /“ienna Legend by 
Hedwig Elizabeth Rossi. Paul Hinrichs directed 
the production for the Johns Hopkins Playshop, 
which Dr. N. Bryllion Fagin heads. Vrenna 
Legend is a new play that was given its first 
tryout by Gilmor Brown at the Pasadena Play- 
house. In line with a growing emphasis upon 
original scripts, Johns Hopkins also presented 
The Gospel We Preach, by Beaumont Bruestle, 
which was this year’s winner of the play contest 
annually conducted by the Playshop. 





YOU TOUCHED ME 


At the left, Houseley Stevens, Jr., as a Canadian 
RAF flyer and Onslow Stevens as an old sea 
captain (the flyer’s father by adoption) in The 
Playbox (Pasadena) production of You Touched 
Me, by Tennessee Williams and Donald Wind- 
ham. The play was first presented by the Cleve. 
land Play House last fall where Carl Benton 
Reid played the sea captain. Cleveland critics 
welcomed the new play as ‘one of the best of 
untried dramas the Play House has presented’ 
‘noteworthy for the beauty of some of its 
passages and its deft character portrayals’. 
Margo Jones directed both Cleveland and Pasa- 
dena presentations. For the latter, Tennessee 
Williams revised the script in rehearsal. 
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O COME— ALL YE FAITHFUL! 


a few years ago, to a well-known and experienced player. This actress 
read a part so well that both the producer and director were again 
enthusiastic. But no, they could not give her the part. True, she read 
it ideally, they could think of no one who could play it better. But 
they had to have a name. A Hollywood name. They were so sorry. 

None of this makes sense. Not even from the commercial man- 
ager’s point of view. In the meantime, all this wastes talent, new and 
old, year after year. As the theatre has shrunk in the last fifteen and 
more years, the competition, always great, has increased. There is 
less and less work for all concerned, experienced or inexperienced, 
talented and less talented, with no means yet found of discovering 
where talent lies, for doing away with the great masses of untalented 
who throng the field, so that, limited as it is, it may be free for those of 
genuine ability. Being in the right office at the right time with the 
right clothes on — the formula given to me by an old trouper when I 
was a young actress — is even more valid today than it was twenty- 
five years or more ago when it was said. 

But I believe the young people are coming more and more to know 
that there is something else, something better, something infinitely 
more worth while and more truly rewarding for them to do in the 
theatre than to wear out their time and their lives and their talents 
as pawns to be pushed around uncomprehendingly in the midst of a 
highly commercialized and competitive theatre. They know this is 
not the art they wish to serve. They know that most of Broadway 
(not quite all) has little to do with their dreams, their intense longings, 
their belief of what the theatre can be in the life of man. 

Now they are caught up in a great and terrible experience. They 
are in the midst of a time of agony, change and sacrifice, in a world 
undergoing the most horrible of all wars. They cannot remain un- 
touched by it if they would. The times are forcing them to look away 
from personal pleasure and trivial pastimes and greedy ambitions, to 
consider why mankind has been brought to such a pass; forcing them 
to look into the face of life itself, and love, and death. They must 
contemplate and experience these great mysteries. 

They will not be the same. And the work they will have to do 
cannot be the same. It will be deepened and enlarged and packed with 
meaning because of these dark and awful days. And out of all this will 
come, I believe, a great upsurge of expression in all the arts. There will 
be a new life and a new way because we have been brought back to 
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fundamentals and made aware. This is one of the inevitable fruits of 
the bitter years of war. The artists, young and not so young, must 
again become pioneers. This means, always, faith, courage and a burn- 
ing desire. They are showing these now in the service of death. They 
will return with all three, to serve life and make it more abundant. 

Wherever there are people gathered together, there can be the- 
atre — on any simple platform, ‘the bare boards and the passion’. 
All over this wide young country there must arise homes for the 
people’s theatre, however humble in the beginning. Music and theatre 
and dancing must come together in these homes, to make theatre the 
joy, the inspiration, the interpreter and enricher of life that is its 
function and its meaning. 

During the past autumn, Miss Le Gallienne and Mr. Schildkraut 
visited our school, coming out for an afternoon of discussion with 
the students during the run of their play in Pittsburgh. The talk 
was largely of the repertory theatre, what it has been, what it can be. 
To many, the word repertory had a rather vague meaning, but when 
it was fully explained to them by Miss Le Gallienne (and who could 
do it better?) in terms of an operating repertory company, they were 
amazed and thrilled. They had never envisaged anything so com- 
prehensive, so completely satisfying to the actor. It was a rewarding 
afternoon. Many seeds were planted in young minds. 

One of the most important problems confronting our theatre in 
this time of transition is the teaching, learning and practice of the 
craft of acting. It is a large subject on which I should like to write 
further at another time. Returning to New York last summer and 
acting again in a Broadway production, after being away the larger 
part of four years directing plays and dealing with student produc- 
tions, many things were seen in a new perspective. One of those of 
which I became most aware was that we have now in our so-called 
professional theatre a very wide range, a wide divergence in the kinds 
of training and approach to the art of acting. In the single company 
in which I played, there existed many styles, from the mechanized 
empty shell of the conventional old-timer to the formless emotional- 
ism of the young modern who believes that feeling a part is enough. 
Between these extremes we must find our way to a vital new crafts- 
manship, which does not discard fundamental principles nor fear 
terminology because it is timeworn but which will build new structures 
on old foundations, which will experiment, recapitulate, re-use, strike 
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out boldly, yet realize that art without form is not art at all. 

So, again, there must be theatres, with studios attached, with 
schools attached to them, in which the art of the theatre may be 
learned and practised. The old stock companies, in which several 
generations of actors in this country received their early training and 
experience, have disappeared. Now we must have something better. 
Now we must have theatres which will again build up standards for 
our profession. This is something not dependent on place, amount of 
remuneration or the size of theatre. It springs alone from the quality 
and kind of work done. 

The schools of the theatre must be attached to theatres. There is 
no way to learn to act except by acting before an audience. In perma- 
nent theatres of the kind which we all hope to see arise in America, 
the young actor, while learning control of his instrument — himself — 
while enlarging his background, his knowledge and his understanding 
of the art he wishes to practise and while engaging in rehearsal and 
studio groups of his fellows, will also be given the chance to learn his 
art from the bottom up, through understudy and the playing of small 
parts. The audience is, and ever will be, an essential part of an actor’s 
training and the best of all his teachers. 

In such permanent theatres, also, there may again be restored to 
the theatre that morale so essential to the pursuit of any profession 
or art, most of all to a cooperative and inclusive art like the theatre. 
While we have a theatre which does ‘piece-work’ as Norris Houghton 
has so aptly put it, while there is no chance for continuity of work, 
either as a group or an individual, and while the backgrounds of train- 
ing are so divergent or so non-existent, it is perhaps no wonder that 
that fine kind of morale is lacking. This lack of professional standard 
and approach manifests itself all along the line, part of the general 
‘it’s all right if you can get away with it’ approach of our day, the 
overnight-success idea, the get-rich-quick attitude, the ‘I have it 
coming to me’ attitude. 

As we move into the years of reconstruction, the challenge to the 
people of the theatre is a vast one. For theatre is an ancient mouth- 
piece of man’s hopes and beliefs, as well as an interpreter and inspirer 
of man’s actions and the way he lives his life. As Paul Green has said 
in The Hawthorn Tree, art, love and religion spring from the same 
great source and are part of man’s deepest need. Surely our need of 
them all has never been greater. 
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Post-War Preambles* 


IT. The New Plant 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Ses buzzing, like the sound of many voices, that you hear behind 
almost every closed door you pass, is probably a meeting of some 
committee on post-war planning. They are everywhere, these com- 
mittees, and hard at it. Many of them have their programs already far 
advanced. There are wonderful plans for post-war transportation, by 
road, by rail, by air; for new communities, happy little villages with 
trees and parks, good schools and no skyscrapers, built along roads 
that go not too far nor too fast but lead everywhere that you might 
want to go. There are committees on health and preventive medicine, 
on education in all its branches, on progressive museums and the 
development of the industrial arts, on music and printing. Many of 
these plans have already reached the brochure stage, some even the 
stage of experiment. Only the theatre, as usual, lags behind, with 
nothing done and little under way. This, then, is the time to begin. 

What and where and for whom is the theatre to be after the war? 
Obviously that is a question that cannot be answered by a single 
scheme, for the theatre, as has been said a thousand times, is both an 
art and an industry, both a highly professional and highly commercial- 
ized art-industry and a community enterprise. It is both a means and 
an end in education, an important form of recreation and a social force 
to be reckoned with. On each plane it must make its own plans and 
meet its own handicaps. 

The way to begin, then, would seem to be to take stock; of what we 
have and what we want that we do not have, then of our practical 
opportunities, and finally of the difficulties that stand in the way of 
realizing them. But if this stock-taking is to be effective, the theatre 
must first be divided into the three forms whose purposes, techniques 
and material equipment are most divergent and each of which requires 
a separate and divergent approach: the professional theatre, the com- 


* A series begun in June with Conger Goodyear’s ‘Combined Operations: The Arts’. 
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munity theatre, the educational theatre. We would be wise at once to 
accept the fact that this is the order of artistic and social importance 
in which — in a perfected scheme — the various theatres must stand. 
We must never allow ourselves to doubt that the finest plays in the 
world’s dramatic literature, performed by the most excellent artists, 
under the best possible professional conditions, before the most 
sympathetic (and therefore the most understanding audiences) would 
be the apex of all theatre, what the technicians have lately called the 
‘end-product’ of all theatre labors. Our professional theatre, however, 
has strayed so far from these ideal conditions, has become so tangled in 
the web of commercialism, that we are apt to forget that it is only 
because the theatre, at its best, is in many ways the most evocative of 
the arts that it is worth all our social and educational endeavor. Yet 
it is this dest theatre that it is our final aim — as artists, as citizens, as 
educators — to create, to value, to encourage and to use for our 
delight, our instruction, and to give wings to our imagination. 

We hear a great deal of noble talk about a people’s theatre as an 
end in itself, about houses big enough to seat ‘the masses’, and per- 
formances by ‘the common man’ for ‘the common man’; but it is not 
the number of people that see a play at one time nor the number of 
worthy citizens employed on the stage that give a performance its 
social and artistic value. And you cannot build a theatre or develop 
actors or playwrights or audiences by means of the multiplication 
table. Nor would it be an art theatre or an educational theatre worth 
its cost if you could. So let us admit at once that the finest professional 
theatre is our top artistic goal. 

Experience should have taught us, however, that you cannot build 
either a skyscraper or an art from the top down. And our social and 
economic structure has changed so much, in its relation to the theatre, 
since the days when the professional theatre could lay its own safe and 
sound foundations, that we must look for more modern ways, ways to 
build from the bottom up. The educational theatre and the com- 
munity theatre, used to their best advantage, seem to be the soundest 
modern basis for fine theatre of every kind. They represent the best 
medium for the creation and organization of a large, sympathetic, 
knowing audience for the drama not only as literature but as played 
on a stage before an audience. They afford the means of training 
craftsmen in many theatre fields. They stimulate the imagination and 
the dexterity of the young artist and turn them toward the theatre 
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before the mind and hand settle into other grooves. And all of this is 
apart from the already well-established value of the dramatic impulse 
in educational method and of theatre participation as a unifying agent 
in community life. 

When you accept the fact that these three major forms of theatre 
require different foundations, you see almost at once that a major 
divergence is in the actual structure, the building that in each case is 
best adapted to the work in hand. There is no use in pushing aside this 
material basis as unimportant. It is a first consideration. Even the 
most cursory study of the subject indicates how haphazard has been 
our approach heretofore, and how much we might gain now by looking 
well before we leap, by thinking well about what we want before we 
build any kind of theatre whatever. 

It should be obvious that, apart from monetary considerations, an 
educational theatre might be hampered or might hamper the full use 
of an educational structure of which it was a part, if it were as com- 
plicated as a building adequate for full professional production. But 
there are certain elements that must be right: sightlines, acoustics, 
proportions. Student players can suffer more from poor acoustics, 
wrong stage proportions (either too large or too small) than profes- 
sional players who have been equipped to master such defects. And 
many school audiences have been disrupted or permanently discour- 
aged from theatre attendance by bad sightlines. If the educational 
theatres are worth the effort and all the money that has been spent on 
buildings for them during the last twenty years, they are surely worth 
solid planning and intelligent construction. It is distinctly discourag- 
ing to see how many schools and colleges have been willing to budget 
enormous sums for their theatres and have wasted much of the money 
on poor or outmoded or inadequate buildings and equipment, or on 
forms not suited to their educational needs. It must be said that the 
conventional school architect and hidebound trustees are the deadliest 
enemy in this field. Even today, with so many excellent examples of 
ways in which the school theatre problem has been solved, reports are 
still coming in of entirely inadequate plans for post-war theatres. 

You cannot plan a high school or college building aléng conven- 
tional lines and then — after all the offices and classrooms and labora- 
tories and washrooms are provided for — tuck in a stage and audience 
chamber in some leftover space. A school theatre, to be worth any 
space at all, must be a workshop, both the stage and the auditorium; 
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the active working spaces, stage house, dressing rooms, scene loft and 
so forth are a part of its integrity. There are only two ways to begin 
planning for it, depending on whether the building is to be a part of a 
single educational structure, like a high school, or a separate building 
closely associated with another educational structure — like the 
Shorewood auditorium, for example, in relation to the Shorewood high 
school. If it is to be a part of the high school building, the architect 
should know two things before he begins his drawings: first, what are 
the absolute essentials required for the work of the department; 
second, (since the stage and its accessories may not be in use during all 
of every day) to what other purposes in the regular school planning it 
can advantageously be put: lectures, for example, programs of visual 
education, student and faculty meetings, and many musical uses. 
Beginning at this end, you increase to its fullest extent the usefulness 
of the drama department’s space allotment instead of judging the 
department’s needs by the opportunities left over after everything else 
is taken care of. And your result will cost you no more. 

If the educational theatre is to be a separate building, its problem 
is both broadened and simplified. In many ways, it approaches the 
functioning of the community theatre. It is, in fact, in most towns and 
small cities and in the suburbs of larger cities, the only form of com- 
munity theatre, and one that has been increasingly successful in its 
operation as the years go by. The building’s uses will, of course, still 
be based on the educational need that it must serve, but this will be 
not only the need of a student body but of adult education and often 
of community recreation and information. There is usually in such a 
theatre, when it is well planned, equipment for motion pictures, for 
radio (and soon no doubt for television), for concerts and dance 
recitals, for lectures and forums and town meetings. In fact, the chief 
difference between planning structurally for a separate school theatre 
and for a community theatre is that the school theatre, since it is 
financed on an educational budget, must ‘pay out’ primarily in edu- 
cational benefits while the community theatre is faced, to some extent 
at least, with something of the same problem that faces the pro- 
fessional theatre, namely that it must ‘pay out’ not only in cultural 
but in economic value received. 

There is another difference between the educational and com- 
munity theatre which is not exactly structural and yet should in- 
fluence both the site and the structure. An educational theatre is by 
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its nature a part of an educational unit in any community, even where 
it serves the community for more general purposes. As a matter of 
fact, where it does so serve, it is usually a part of a neighborhood in 
whose life education is apt to be the focal point. A community theatre 
as a separate entity should by preference be close to the homes of one 
or more of the other arts, the concert hall, the library, the art gallery. 
It should be near a secondary rather than a main shopping centre, 
have good transportation and parking facilities. The reasons for most 
of this are clear. Proximity to other art interests is highly recom- 
mended as a way to break down the separation between art audiences 
so prevalent today. A special interest in art or in music should not 
preclude an active interest in the theatre and if the p/aces are within 
easy reach of one another (especially if there are good restaurants and 
some shopping possibilities nearby), the peop/e will more easily find 
common ground. This matter of site also touches the matter of financ- 
ing. It should be obvious that there is nothing in the nature of theatre 
that makes it in any way less noble if it is associated with industries 
that will help to make it a self-supporting venture. Every community 
theatre building could, to its great advantage, house rehearsal and 
dance studios, a bookshop, an art shop, a first-class restaurant and 
half-a-dozen other related businesses that come easily to mind. These 
would help to pay for the maintenance of the building, its insurance 
and taxes and all the other overhead charges that so often make the 
difference between success and failure in a community group. For no 
matter how high-minded the producer and players and board of 
directors may be, the artistic elements will reflect the effect of the box- 
office and of the theatre’s real estate balance sheet. 

When it comes to the professional theatre, this matter of making 
the theatre pay as a business takes first place in our cities, and there 
is no use any longer pretending that it does not. It is today an accepted 
fact that if anything but hit plays are to live in New York, for exam- 
ple, either they must be endowed by some outside interest like the 
movies, or the buildings that house theatres must be productively 
employed for more than a few hours a day, a few days a week, a few 
months a year. The older building codes made it almost impossible 
to build a theatre in a way to finance itself wholly or in large part as a 
building enterprise; they were mindful of the danger to public life 
and health and security involved in crowded auditoriums, miles of 
lighting cables and many pieces of equipment, materials not too 
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OUR TOWN 


The Department of Drama of Yale University called upon its acting chair- 
man, Walter Prichard Eaton, to fill the role of the Stage Manager in its 
production of Our Town. The Emily and George who play opposite him, 
above, are Olive Joan Dunbar and Pvt. Robert Vetault, USMCR, a V-12 
student. The cast which the director, Edward C. Reveaux, gathered for the 
play was also unusual in another respect. Because of the drastic reduction 
in male students and in order to aid dramatic groups in New Haven whose 
ranks had been depleted by the draft, the department invited volunteers 
from the community to fill many of the roles. Nearly a hundred and fifty 
persons responded to the call for tryouts and over forty were used, among 
them factory workers, two marines and three Yale professors. The produc- 
tion won an enthusiastic encomium to ‘the Citizen Actor’ in The Yale News. 
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THE GENTLE PEOPLE 


The Night Court scene in a presentation by Ithaca College of Irwin Shaw’s 
‘Brooklyn fable’, The Gentle People. Johann Reich directed; the sets were 
designed by George R. Hoerner and Robert Quinn. Another of the season’s 
projects was Everyman, ‘reworked in modern guise’ by Winn Zeller and 
Johann Reich and staged by the latter, with a score by Conrad Rawski. 
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securely fireproofed, and the gusts that can sweep up through a high 
stage-house. But all of these matters were brought under control before 
the motion-picture theatres crowded out the legitimates as centres of 
public interest, with the result that motion-picture theatres do not 
suffer from the limitations formerly placed on playhouses. Just before 
the depression, however, a new building code was passed in New York 
which makes it quite possible today to erect business buildings of 
which safe, modern theatres are a component part. Every city that is 
big enough to make a professional commercial theatre pay should 
study the New York Building Code and see that its own code has come 
up to date on all these matters. This is of first importance. A second 
practical device is a standard stage and standard lighting equipment 
to cut down the tremendous expense now involved in hauling scenery 
and equipment around the country. More important than either of 
these is the reestablishment of the idea of a theatre unit as a perma- 
nent, year-round business, with a permanent home and a permanent 
staff that is on a year-round and not a weekly basis of pay. This last 
is a far mightier bunker than appears on the surface, for it means 
upsetting the present conventions of the theatre unions although 
the results are all to their advantage. It will take brave work and 
belongs only to men and women so firmly established as labor’s 
friends that they can face the present corruption and tyranny without 
fear of revolt. The cause of most of the evils in the present theatre 
set-up lies definitely in theatre leadership of past generations. Yet the 
present turmoil among labor groups, themselves acknowledging no 
common leadership, is of all things the most damaging to the art and 
to the industry today. A few smash hits a year can survive on the 
present basis but they will not make a living for many men at any 
wage. Nor do feather-bedding and stand-ins add to a final security. 

It is humbling to admit that we can no longer say that four boards 
and a passion will make a theatre, or look to Epidaurus or the theatre 
of Dionysus or to Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre and say that this is 
all we need. Today’s theatre is a part of our complex social and 
economic life. The more we allow its exteriors to follow the conven- 
tions of the time, the freer we shall leave our stages. But the material 
conventions we follow must not be those that were good enough for 
our fathers and our grandfathers but only those which we have agreed 
— in modern architecture, in electricity, in acoustics, in heating and 
cooling — are good enough for us in our homes and public buildings. 
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Theatre as a Teaching ‘Tool 





VICTOR E. D’AMICO 


HE realization of many of the aims of modern education lies in the 
y preen and intelligent use of theatre art. A well-planned dramatic 
enterprise pays dividends in creative expression, manual skill, social 
experience, leadership, team play, and independent action and 
thinking. These, the natural outcomes of any creative dramatic pro- 
duction, constitute the major objectives of today’s education. A 
study of the curricula of American schools would reveal these out- 
comes expressed repeatedly, both as aims of total education and of 
each individual subject. Theatre is the ‘open sesame’ to most of the 
values sought by modern educators, but yet it remains undiscovered 
and neglected as a teaching tool. 

Several years ago I made a survey of art education in the United 
States for the Rockefeller Foundation. I was surprised to find that 
only a few schools used the theatre as an integrated part of their 
program. The best use was made in the lower grades where children 
improvised dramatic sketches from imagination or converted their 
everyday experiences and themes borrowed from their studies, such 
as history and literature, into creative dramatic performances. Such 
examples, however, were few and far between. On the secondary 
level, plays were given in most schools, but they were totally divorced 
from the teaching program. As a rule, dramatics in secondary schools 
and colleges are just a bit of Broadway introduced into the school. 
They are pseudo-professional with the students aping the acting, 
copying the costumes and sets of the professional stage. The ex- 
perience is further limited because only the talented have the oppor- 
tunity to participate. The costumes and stage sets are often designed 
by the instructors, with the students doing only the technical work of 
sewing, painting or building; sometimes sets and costumes are rented. 

It would be rash and unjust to imply that there was no value in 
this type of play production. There is, of course, the manual skill 
gained from making the costumes and settings, and social experience 
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from acting in a group. But this is using theatre art on its shallowest 
level, often destroying or neglect’ 1g the deeper educational values 
to be found in a creative theatre project. 

There are two important aspects in considering theatre as a teach- 
ing tool: one is the personal satisfaction of the individual, the other is 
the opportunity for wholesome education. While the aims differ at 
times, they are nevertheless compatible. The child loves the dramatic 
performance because it permits him to dress in colorful costumes, to 
play a role that is different from his everyday routine, to become 
grown up while he is still young, to act and compete with his fellows, 
to perform before an audience and to receive their applause. For the 
adolescent, the theatre provides the same satisfactions that it does for 
the child, but it adds the opportunity to make love openly, to mingle 
with the opposite sex without self-consciousness or fear of criticism, 
to become a great doctor, a villain or an old woman for a day, to quote 
Shakespearean lines as though they were his own, to live in the past, 
present or future. In short, it expands and enriches life. For all, it 
adds the opportunity for the play of creative power and skill. It is a 
world of opportunity with magic and enthusiasm at every turn. 

From the standpoint of the teacher and general educator, the 
theatre project is an ideal synthesis of all the objectives of education, 
offered on the most desirable and stimulating terms. It offers direct 
and natural motivation. There is no necessity for class assignments 
or for cajoling the individual into accepting a responsibility which he 
may not like. There is a suitable and desirable task for everyone 
whether it be acting, directing, designing, setting or costumes, elec- 
trifying and lighting the set, managing the switchboard, or even 
raising the curtain. Leadership is a necessary and a natural part of 
the production. There is seldom any difficulty.in achieving unity be- 
tween the leaders and their crews, for a natural spirit of cooperation 
is engendered, due to the desire of everyone to have the play succeed. 
It is the play that counts, and each individual recognizes this and 
yields to its will. 

Here, too, is a practical application of the learning derived from 
each subject in the curriculum. A command of mathematics as well as 
manual and household arts are essential to building sets and props. 
Physics and chemistry are needed for effective painting and lighting; 
the creative arts for designing. Literature and creative writing con- 
tribute their share in selecting or writing the play, the speech arts in 
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the speaking parts, the dance in rhythmic control of the body, and, 
last but not least, history and social studies in the research needed in 
writing or preparing a play built on the past. If I have overlooked any 
valid school experience in this summary, it is due to my own lack of 
imagination and not to the theatre. 

The theatre probably makes its greatest contribution to education 
as a therapeutic aid. Pent-up emotions are released through dramatic 
exercises, oral defects or careless speech can be treated openly because 
the individual’s attention is directed to his role and the criticism is 
made of his part, not of himself. Poor posture can be corrected be- 
cause of the student’s desire to succeed in his part. The introvert who 
tends to draw away from others can become one of the group, the 
selfish or aggressive are disciplined by their own peers and made to 
adjust naturally to the social pattern. 

Those who use the theatre should recognize that each child is an 
individual and that there are various stages of development from 
childhood to maturity. The role for each individual should be related 
to his need or interest. Young children have no place in adult plays 
nor have they any joy in the trumped-up fantasies and nostalgic 
amblings which some writers dream up for them. Children from six 
to ten years of age have their own type of imagination which is keener 
and more colorful than that of most adults. If they are encouraged 
and wisely directed, they will improvise their own plays, create their 
own costumes. Such early beginnings of the proper adaptation of the 
theatre will improve its later wholesome and effective use. 

In the upper grades of the elementary school, children become even 
more adept at writing and staging their own dramatic performances. 
In the high school, there is a preference for the professional play. This 
is natural because the older adolescent desires to be adult and to be- 
have like one, and therefore finds satisfaction in adult theatricals. 
But not all adult plays will do. Those that are realistic or intensely 
dramatic or plausibly imaginative or have social content are most 
successful. Successful realistic plays are those which afford the student 
adult satisfactions, even on a vicarious level, such as courtship, 
marriage, ambition, family relationship. The intensely dramatic 
include all those which call for a use of the emotions, farcical, tragic 
or noble. The imaginative play is most successful when it deals with 
the fantastic, such as the exploration of new worlds, for example the 
H. G. Wells or the Jules Verne variety, or plays like Capek’s R.U.R. 
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Mystery and humor are tremendously popular and stimulating to the 
imagination of this age level. Social plays like One Third of a Nation 
are welcome because of the wish at this age to solve the ills of human- 
ity and the world at large. Timeliness is also important. Often a play 
that holds considerable interest for the adolescent fails because it is 
out of date. For example, Dunsany’s Queen’s Enemies or A Night at 
an Inn, so popular in our day, may seem a little far-fetched to today’s 
youth. 

Professional plays, however, fulfil only a part of the use of the 
theatre as a teaching tool on the adolescent level. Given encourage- 
ment and opportunity, older students will create their own plays, 
through which they can realize many of their inner desires, as well as 
train their latent powers. 

In spite of all plausible arguments and tangible evidence, the 
theatre as a teaching tool goes a-begging in most schools. It is rele- 
gated to a basement room or to the school auditorium, which is often 
ill-designed for proper use. Most school stages are a rostrum with 
heavy wood paneling and no offstage space or scenic effects. Like- 
wise, theatre does not hold an important place either in the curriculum 
plan or in the minds of the faculty. It is generally defined as an extra- 
curricular activity. Subject-matter teachers complain that the play 
upsets their programs because the children are distracted, they stay 
up late and have more enthusiasm in the play than in their class work 
or college requirements. 

The most difficult problem in the creative and educational use of 
the theatre, however, is the training of the dramatics director. Most 
school dramatics teachers are those whose personal ambition is to 
recreate Broadway or even Hollywood on the school stage — an 
anachronism and impossibility, no matter how you look at it. Such a 
use of the theatre belongs in the professional technical college. The 
theatre in the school should be for the purpose of general education. 
But this cannot be achieved until educators are aware of the values 
of theatre projects and teachers are properly trained to use this most 
effective of teaching tools. While educators are vainly seeking an an- 
swer to the problem of wholesome integrative teaching, the theatre 
in the school lies fallow. 
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Playwrights in Uniform 
GEORGE McCALMON 


W JHEN the National Theatre Conference, in June 1943, announced 
a playwriting competition for the men and women in the 
Armed Forces, no one knew what the response would be. Would 
soldiers and sailors, seamen and airmen, WACs and WAVES, ab- 
sorbed in the business of war-making the world over, respond to the 
suggestion that they take part in a play contest? The answer was 
prompt: manuscripts began to pour in; by December first, the mailing 
deadline, the flow had reached flood-tide. 

Considering the difficulties encountered in getting news of the 
plan through to personnel in all branches of service, the first Play- 
writing Contest sponsored by NTC was, quantitatively, a modest hit. 
Four hundred and twenty-three authors and musicians, 9 of them 
women, entered 559 manuscripts in 5 classes of competitive writing: 
long plays, one-act plays, skits and blackouts, musical comedies and 
radio plays. The one-act form captured the greatest number of 
entries, 214. From theatres of operation overseas, 122 different 
authors, ranging from privates to majors, contrived somehow to 
compose and submit 153 dramatic pieces. All these contributors were 
moved to compete for various reasons, they informed the contest 
editor, not the least of these being the desire to share in the $1250 
prize money and the chance to be nominated to a post-war scholastic 
award. Twenty-five scholarships and fellowships, presenting an 
aggregate value of approximately $12,000, had been offered by 18 
leading American community and university theatres; together, these 
scholarships outline an educational blueprint for readapting returning 
war veterans to a peacetime society. 

Under the terms of the contest, no restriction was imposed on 
either material or form in the contesting manuscripts, although sub- 
jects dealing with life in the service were to be preferred. Being free to 
write as they pleased, it is interesting to observe the thematic direc- 
tions taken by soldier-dramatists, particularly those in combat areas. 
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Of 52 assorted manuscripts that arrived in a sack from NATOUSA, 
about 80% of them used material from the military hopper, half of 
that number treating contemporary complexities with forthright 
seriousness and crusading earnestness. The tendency of contestants 
stationed within the United States, and therefore probably more 
directly related to past civilian patterns, was to handle themes de- 
tached from the crucial actualities of war. Yet in all the contribu- 
tions, there seemed to be an awareness of significant issues. 

In the long-play class, the manuscript awarded first place matches 
today’s leading serious issues of ideologies and doctrines in a distant 
utopian arena. Written by Lt. Ralph Nelson, represented also among 
the one-act winners, Angels Weep is a theatre-piece laden with engag- 
ing and exciting promise. Most skilful in painting an atmosphere 
dominated by an iridescent romanticism, Nelson reveals a technical 
control unsurpassed in the competition. A touch-and-go whimsy 
about poets and stars, Tears of Laughter by Pvt. Russell Graves, and a 
humorously refreshing treatment of a hero, 4dolescent Angel by Pfc. 
Irwin Wilsker, share second honors in this category. 

That military red tape would bear the brunt of satirical thrusts 
by skit writers was an inevitable result of placing millions of American 
citizens in uniform. Painful though enforced service might be to many, 
there were authors who made the most of their opportunities. Multi- 
starred generals, intrepid WACs, over-stuffed ‘sixty-day wonders’, 
omnipresent sergeants, physical training tortures — all these high- 
lighted such prize skits as Military Myth by Pvt. William Elliott, 
The Woes of Wanda the WAC by Sgt. Maurice Manson, Bored of OCS 
by Cpl. Murray MacLean and Sgt. Ezra Stone, You’re a Hell of a 
Mess, Sergeant by Sgt. Bob Stuart McKnight and Wreck Program by 
Pvt. Bernard Kaslofsky. 

Three of the four prize-winning one-acters, Banked Curve by T/4 
Joseph Dannenberg, Mai/ Call by Lt. Ralph Nelson and Smitty Gets 
Back by Cpl. Sam Morford, are chips off the Army block; their 
characterizations are distinct and convincing, and their dialogue 
crisp and vigorous. Of the three, Ralph Nelson’s Mai/ Call (see 
THEATRE ARTS, September 1943) is superior theatre, using contempo- 
rary material with a well-balanced sense of pattern. The fourth 
winner, The Double Weepers by Pvt. Jack Guss, is a delicately con- 
ceived, poignant echo, with a quality akin to that found in Chekhov. 

The choice of the musical comedy jury was a transplanted varsity 
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show written by a pool of 5 talents in the 3651st Service Unit located 
at the University of Michigan. The authors, forming part of a highly 
selective group studying Japanese in preparation for interpretive work 
abroad, named their entry, appropriately, Nips in the Bud. Music, 
lyrics and book had the benefit of a half-dozen showings, several of 
them State War Bond Performances, before the manuscript was sub- 
mitted to the Contest. Its lively pace, its well-articulated songs and 
gags attest to the advantage of tested audience co-operation. Fall Out 
for Love, an honorable mention in this class, contains some sprightly 
tunes and neatly turned lyrics, and enough spoofing of military routine 
and discipline to make it enjoyable in Army and Navy (with modifica- 
tions) entertainment circles. According to one of the judges, the 
authors with pieces in this category suffered from a similar fault: 
‘they are too close to their GI material, and they don’t put a trans- 
former on it at all. They just transcribe, with faint, unconscious 
reminiscences of This Is the Army!’ Such a weakness is no monopoly 
of the musical comedy scriptwriter; the same charge can be leveled 
at the soldier-dramatists who record, with authenticity but with a 
neglect of theatrical values, the happenings in the Service Club at 
Camp Littlejohn or on an Italian beachhead. 

In the division of radio plays, the product was, on the whole, more 
commendable than that which rated final judgment in other classes. 
There was, apparently, a need for broadcasting manuscripts especially 
suited for instruction and public relations work. Specialists in writing 
for this particular medium thus found readier recognition of their 
talents than those in the other fields. Initiated as a routine military 
assignment, Main Street, Italy by Sgt. Ben Brady, winner of the first 
prize for half-hour manuscripts, is an interesting and highly informa- 
tive documentary on the function and importance of the Military 
Police. The best manuscripts in this class demonstrate not only 
technical competence but also the possibilities of imaginative writing. 

Judged by the canons of theatrical art, the overall results of the 
first Playwriting Contest are no better or no worse than they should 
be, all things considered. There were undoubtedly some manuscripts, 
dug out of domestic trunks, with histories of rejection in other com- 
petitions. Much of the more promising writing showed signs of 
extreme haste to meet the deadline. The constant call to duty, un- 
relenting fatigue, enervating climates and lack of facilities were only 
part of the serviceman-playwright’s added burden. 
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TWO DESIGNS by T5 Marc Heine for So/diers in the Dark, an original 
musical comedy produced in cooperation with the Indiana University 
Theatre by the 1551st Service Unit, ASTP, of the U. S. Army. The frolic is 
set at Peachpit College, a girls’ school invaded by the Army. Cpl. Sydney 
W. Head wrote the book and directed the military-coed cast of 150. Ts 
Louis Safford handled the score. Dr. Orvin Larson and his University Thea- 
tre staff and Special Service Officer Lt. John Fox supervised the show. 
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FOUR SCENES from Our School, a play put together — to entertain and 
by officers and cadets of the Army Air Forces Training Com- 
mand’s Navigation School at San Marcos, Texas. It tells the story of 
eighteen hectic weeks, crammed with twenty-four hours of navigation a day. 
Above, a new class arrives and gets the once-over from a tactical officer. Be- 
low, a cadet passes inspection and gets ‘Open Post’, a weekend privilege. 
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GROUND MISSIONS begin, above, the cadet applying to actual problems 
the principles he has been studying. And now, below, he is in a plane with 
two of his buddies on his first navigation training flight. ‘He’s lost — of 
course; His buddies continue their flight plan, absorbed in their work, while 
the cadet tries desperately to find his position in the sky.’ But the end of the 
play finds him over the target. ‘Bombs Away!’ 











A CEMA play and a CEMA audience. The Doctor's Dilemma, above, was 
revived by H. M. Tennent, Ltd., at the Haymarket Theatre ‘in association 
with CEMA’ under the arrangement which Allardyce Nicoll describes in 
the accompanying article. Its successor, John Gielgud’s production of Love 
for Love, ran all winter. Below, an audience of transport workers at the Charl- 
ton Works enjoy a CEMA concert, ‘Whistle While You Work’. 











‘In Association with CEMA’ 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


ey WHERE you will in Britain today — whether in the blacked-out 
cities or in the quiet country villages, whether in camp or in 
factory hostel — you cannot escape from CEMA. Everywhere this 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts has spread its 
beneficent mantle and has, as its name implies, truly brought encour- 
agement to music and the arts — encouragement not only in the 
present through these dark war years but hope for the future as well. 
For CEMA has learned much about the artistic needs and capacities 
for enjoyment of the people of England and also how to meet and 
finance these needs. It has developed techniques for sending out art 
exhibits, it has arranged concerts and dance festivals and, most im- 
portant of all, it has stimulated the production and touring of the 
best kind of theatre and made it available to the greatest number of 
citizens. 

A glance at the latest bulletin shows the scope of its spreading 
theatre enterprises. Here are listed performances at four municipal 
centres — the ancient Theatre Royal at Bristol (Wuthering Heights 
and Priestley’s new Desert Highway), the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre 
(Shadow and Substance, Distant Point and Obey’s Noah), the Perth 
Repertory Theatre and the Dundee Repertory Theatre (with weekly 
repertory). In London, Tennent Plays, Ltd., have Congreve’s Love 
for Love at the Haymarket and Priestley’s They Came to a City at the 
Globe (their production of Turgenev’s 4 Month in the Country, a re- 
cent London success, is at Bournemouth). In addition, no less than 
seven dramatic companies, one operatic and three ballet companies, 
likewise under CEMA’s aegis, are on tour: the Old Vic with The 
Doll’s House and Noah; the Norman Marshall Company with Major 
Barbara; The Travelling Repertory Theatre with Three-Cornered 
Moon and Cricket on the Hearth; the Pilgrim Players with a series of 
religious dramas; the Adelphi Players with Ghosts, The Sultry Fire, 
Abraham and Isaac and the Destiny of Man; the Market Theatre with 
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short plays by Chekhov, Schnitzler and Shaw. These, like the con- 
certs that take seven pages of the bulletin to list, are being given on 
all sorts and conditions of stages, from those of London’s West End 
and provincial Theatres Royal to Youth Centres, YMCA halls, 
parish churches and hostels. 

This is a sufficiently impressive showing, with offerings to metro- 
politan audiences, to factory workers and to men in service. While 
CEMA’s chief energies have been devoted to the encouragement of 
art among the civilian population, the services have become in- 
creasingly familiar with its work, and the month of December saw this 
signalized in the production at the Bristol Theatre Royal of Priestley’s 
Desert Highway — a play written especially for ABCA (Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs), played and directed by Army actors drawn from 
the Central Pool of Artists under the Welfare Department of the 
War Office and destined for a lengthy tour of the larger garrison 
theatres. Arrangements in this case have been made whereby all profits 
will be devoted to a special fund to provide books for soldiers. 

This mention of profits leads to the question: How, precisely, does 
CEMA work? How has it been able to sponsor such a varied array of 
cultural entertainments at prices which, in many instances, are be- 
low, or just on the margin of, the cost of the production? 

Such a question cannot be answered fully, in view of the fact that 
not all CEMA’s financial arrangements with its artists are published, 
but in brief it may be said that the Council, now attached to the 
Board of Education, has drawn its power from several chief sources — 
from foundation grants, from grants given by the Treasury and from 
profits consequent upon some of its more elaborate ventures. 

Originally, when the Council was established in January 1940, it 
was launched on the world with a gift of £25,000 ($100,000) from the 
Pilgrim Trust. Public interest in its projects was, at that time, but 
slight, and for several months it did little except experiment tenta- 
tively with sponsorship of the Pilgrim Players, a group under Martin 
Browne formed to present religious plays on tour, and of a dramatic 
company gathered by Sybil Thorndike. 

Then came the Battle of England. In those dark and cold winter 
nights of 1940 and 1941, the theatres had to close; weary men fought 
the flames; for long hours hundreds of thousands of women and chil- 
dren were forced to seek shelter below ground. Immediately, CEMA’s 
value became apparent. Its artists stood ready at a moment’s notice 
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to proceed to bombed areas; night after night they toured the shelters, 
singing, playing, dancing, providing that interest — a combination of 
entertainment, relaxation, inspiration — which the times required, 
bringing light and beauty into the dark places. 

Largely because of its work during this period, CEMA succeeded 
in proving its worth and establishing itself so firmly that in 1942, with- 
out any further subsidy from the Pilgrim Trust, it was taken under 
the wing of the Treasury, acting through the Board of Education. 

CEMA’s present stable source of income, then, is a grant provided 
by the Government. Direction of its various efforts is left to its own 
officers, but accounting must be made, through the President of the 
Board of Education, of the ways in which its income is expended. 

To this Treasury grant the Council adds such profits as it may gain 
through its more financially remunerative ventures, the resultant 
income going to finance enterprises less likely to yield economic re- 
turns. Wisely, it has left itself free to deal as occasion demands with 
the several companies which it sponsors. Although individual arrange- 
ments are made with the various groups, in general the provisions for 
association fall into three or four clearly marked categories. 

First, there are what might be called the ‘wholly sponsored’ 
groups. These are companies gathered for “National Service’ tours 
extending from two to three months, prepared to play — with a 
minimum of scenery —in localities not possessing professional 
theatres, such as small country towns, towns damaged by air raids, 
factory hostels in remote areas. Although billed under the names of 
their directors, they are engaged by the Council, which undertakes all 
the necessary touring and financial arrangements. The prices of admis- 
sion are low (as low as, sometimes lower than, cinema prices) but the 
actors are free to give of their best without distracting monetary 
worries. That is what the CEMA fund is for. 

One of the centres of activity of these ‘wholly sponsored’ groups 
is the Bristol Theatre, a beautiful old English playhouse which has 
recently been bought by the municipality with a long eye towards a 
permanent future civic theatre. It is at present leased to CEMA. 

Next come the ‘limited guarantee’ companies, permanent institu- 
tions such as the famous Old Vic, which, also engaged in tours, are 
given a restricted assurance against loss. Usually, no such loss, in 
practice, results, but the consciousness of the guarantee enables 
the company to plan more boldly and with greater confidence than 
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would otherwise have been possible. Since the Old Vic is a non- 
profit-making organization, any gains accruing are automatically 
made available for further enterprise. 

In special circumstances, another arrangement is made whereby 
CEMA is prepared to offer loans intended to enable a company to 
launch a new production, with the stipulation that this loan shall, 
if possible, be repaid out of future profits. 

Finally, there are the companies of a larger kind which, while 
receiving no direct financial help, are, as it were, morally sponsored 
by CEMA. All such companies must, of course, agree that any profits 
they make are at the disposal of CEMA; in return, since CEMA en- 
courages only work of a definitely ‘cultural’ kind, the companies 
usually benefit by gaining exemption from the entertainments tax, 
and such exemption yields benefit to the public. 

In making arrangements with its individual companies, CEMA’s 
judgment is based on the defined purpose of the Council which is ‘to 
maintain the highest possible standard of the arts’, to which is added 
the hope that it may ‘enlist in this policy the cooperation of theatre 
companies which have before them the same ideals of service to the 
community, who are anxious to spread the knowledge and appreciation 
of all that is best in the theatre and thus bring into being permanent, 
educated audiences all over the country’. 

Any non-profit-making company which associates itself with 
CEMA has a Council assessor present at its director’s meetings, agrees 
to submit its accounts to the Council and to hold any profits at the 
Council’s disposal. 

The result of all this is, of course, that new audiences are being 
born and the foundations for new permanent municipal theatres are 
being stoutly laid. A typical instance is that of the recently inau- 
gurated Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre. With the specific object of laying 
the basis for a Civic Playhouse, a professional company has been 
formed, arrangements made for visiting artists and a theatre leased 
for the season. Although in existence for only a few months, this 
Citizens’ Theatre has given to Glasgow audiences a rich series of 
plays; the winter season, starting with a new play by James Bridie, 
Holy Isle, will close with Peggy Ashcroft in Hedda Gabler. 

Not satisfied with these activities, however, the directors of this 
company have laid plans for still larger ventures, and of these two are 
of fundamental significance. First, the company will leave Glasgow 
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in the spring and take its plays to the surrounding countryside, “to 
Scottish towns of all kinds, both those with a lapsed theatrical tradi- 
tion like Dumfries and Dunfermline, and those which know nothing 
of the theatre at all’. And secondly, the management aims to create 
‘an association of citizens interested in the theatre who will meet at 
intervals for discussion and lectures, will enjoy certain privileges, 
and will assist in shaping the policy of the Theatre’, thus making the 
playhouse a true centre of cultural activity where artists and audiences 
can meet as one. Without CEMA’s financial aid and spiritual encour- 
agement, this theatre, with all its manifold enterprises, would, like 
so many other theatres in present-day Britain, have been impossible. 

In these ways, it would seem as though CEMA had indeed gone 
far towards solving the basic theatrical problem of our day, of bring- 
ing back life into dramatically moribund areas and of providing that 
element in which the stage has been so piteously lacking since the 
days of the stock companies. 

Four words, so frequently seen now on British playbills, really 
mean something: an augury for the future of the British stage lies 
in that formula: ‘In Association with CEMA’. 


The American 


Negro ‘Theatre 


CLAIRE LEONARD 





cores of Negro theatre groups spring up and snap back each year. 
But the American Negro Theatre takes up its fourth year at the 
West 135th Street Public Library with new life instilled by a sprightly 
production experiment, Three’s a Family, a birthday present from 
Broadway’s John Golden and its authors, Phoebe and Henry Ephron. 
This little surprise number establishes a point: that plays of universal 
appeal have universal interpretation. Three’s a Family derives from 

human experience — and a home is a home the world over. 
Anna Lucasta by Philip Yordan, produced by the American Negro 
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Theatre during the current season, is another play about a family, 
though in a different mood, and it, too, cuts across all racial barriers 
into the human equation. As a moving indictment of parental and 
social delinquency, 4nna Lucasta opens the door widely for us to see 
and hear and beware. Harry Wagstaff Gribble’s direction and ex- 
perienced advice on its production was a tribute to the artistic integ- 
rity of the group, as well as to his enthusiasm for the play itself. The 
scenery was executed by the American Negro Theatre Workshop. 

‘The old portrayals of the Negro’s way of life have had their 
day as fantastic caricatures,’ says Abram Hill, regisseur of the 
American Negro Theatre. “With few exceptions, plays about Negroes 
have been two grades above the minstrel stage — the cork is missing 
but the spirit is there. This has created an apathy on the part of the 
Negro, who is averse to patronizing the theatre which reveals him as a 
happy-go-lucky race in rompers. We of the American Negro Theatre 
are trying to present a true conception of our lives and to emulate, 
if we can, the integrity and dignity of artists who have reached out 
for us: Paul Robeson, Marian Anderson, Richard Wright, Dorothy 
Maynor, Canada Lee, Langston Hughes and others.’ 

Scripts by Negro playwrights present interesting material but lack 
skilful preparation — due to the lack of a workshop — due in turn to 
the lack of an outlet for realistic Negro plays — a vicious circle. Con- 
fronted with that need and with the repeated, ironic advice that he 
get some practical experience, Mr. Hill reflected — and then went in- 
to action. That is how the American Negro Theatre was born. 

But another, less personal incentive was the ever-present need for 
good entertainment, and the value of sharing, through amusing and 
significant plays, an emotional experience that would enrich the lives 
of audience and participants alike. 

Most of the members of the American Negro Theatre came from 
universities. Too ‘green’ to hit big-time, yet above the amateur 
status, they found no intermediate theatre to groom them for Broad- 
way. The American Negro Theatre provided an outlet. Others who 
had had training in earlier groups, as well as new-found talent, at- 
tracted the company’s attention. The aim of the American Negro 
Theatre was to mold these varied elements into a coherent and consist- 
ent ensemble in acting and production. Instruction in speech, chore- 
ography, movement, stagecraft and acting was offered by Ruth 


Allerhand, Charles Coghlin, Curtis Cooksey, Willis Knighton, Nadya 
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Romanof and Benjamin Zemach, who recognized the sincerity of the 
work and volunteered to become part of the group. 

The members of the American Negro Theatre are seeking to dis- 
cover a basic ‘something’ inherent in the Negro’s native qualities that 
can be expressed through the theatre. They don’t know what it is, 
nor how it will reveal itself. When they recognize it, they will explore 
and build on and around it. Now they can acknowledge only two 
native accents: rhythm and naturalness. 

With a cooperative founding group of 30, reduced by a third 
engaged in wartime service around the globe, they are meeting the 
exigencies of production, including expenses ranging from $400 down, 
by voluntary contributions of 10% from each member’s earnings from 
defense jobs. The founders’ section has the privilege of voting and is 
obligated to further the interests of the theatre. Should they secure 
professional offers, they are pledged to donate 2% of their salaries to 
the American Negro Theatre. The apprentice group has aspirations 
to become part of the voting and worrying body; associate members 
participate in all activities on a part-time basis. 

Out of these limitations emerged Natural Man, by Theodore 
Browne; Starlight, by Curtis Cooksey, that revealed newly discovered 
lights in Ruby Wallace’s acting and won unanimous acclaim from the 
critics; On Strivers Row, the gay, provocative take-off on Harlem’s 
‘Park Avenue’, by Abram Hill, now being turned into a musical. 

Audience response to the American Negro Theatre has been 
spontaneous; the public has been patronizing the plays it liked and 
staying away just as briskly from those it didn’t. Expressions of 
opinion are invited through forums for each production, and written 
comments are turned in at each performance. A young professor, for 
instance, questioned the mirthful strafing of On Strivers Row, which 
evoked some resentment. Mr. Hill’s answer was: ‘When a race 
can laugh at its own foibles, it has really become civilized.’ 

A civilized theatre, in all its activities and offerings, is what the 
American Negro Theatre is trying to establish as a cultural vanguard 
in a community of 350,000 — the largest Negro community in the 
world — which is Harlem. 

1K x ok * * 

As this goes to press, an Award of $9500, granted by the General 
Education Board of the John D. Rockefeller Foundation to the 
American Negro Theatre for 1944-45, becomes effective. 








A Shift in Audiences 
ROBERT A. BRAUNS 


AMP performances are an old story to Peninsula Little Theatre’s 
C amateur casts. Four sets can be fitted into a single Red Cross 
station wagon; costumes can be changed on the back porch of a mess 
hall; and amateur actors can horse and clown laughs out of blase 
USO-conditioned GI’s. But during the last year, there were fewer 
camps on the Little Theatre’s schedule, and more hospitals. And the 
hospitals require a different approach. 

Camps are restless and keyed up; the soldiers want exciting enter- 
tainment — song and dance — girls — wisecracks — old melodramas 
— lots of color. Hospitals are restless, but they are keyed down; the 
patients want interesting entertainment — something not quite so 
flashy, but something they can think about for a while afterward. 
Camp audiences are restless and independent; they can find entertain- 
ment elsewhere. Hospital audiences, stuck in one place, are almost 
apologetic for the restlessness of nerves which they can’t help. 

Hospitals require from the visiting Little Theatre a brusqueness of 
approach which allows for neither the soft-hearted nor the queasy. 
The beginning of a play in a hospital is apt to be tentative and unsure. 
The actors feel the depression of their surroundings. The girl who 
played Ann in Guest in the House said that when the curtain went up 
and she looked out at an audience in bathrobes and wheelchairs, some 
of them flat on their backs looking up at her from their dollies just 
across the footlights, some of them with their eyes bandaged just 
listening to the play, she felt so low that the three long acts ahead 
seemed impossible. But when she got up from the desk and crossed the 
room, and the patients whistled at her, she thought to herself, ‘By 
God, if they’re well enough to whistle at me, I guess I’m well enough 
to give them a good performance.’ 

Hospital audiences are noisy — if anything, noisier than camp 
audiences — almost pathetically noisy, as if they want casts to like 
them and come back. They go more than halfway to cheer the out- 
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CHESTER BALFOUR IN THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 


The Hillbarn Summer Theatre of San Mateo, California, took to permanent 
indoor quarters and presented three plays: /?’'s Up to You ‘the Dept. of 
Agriculture-OWI show), Rosmersholm and The Beautiful People. Chester 
Balfour appears, above, as Dan Hillboy in the Saroyan play. Robert Brauns 
directed; Lt. Sam Rolph designed the set. Homesick or theatresick soldiers 
helped to put it together as they dropped in on their Sundays off (some- 
times from camps forty-five miles away) to paint a flat or build a platform. 
During the winter, The Beautiful People and a production of Guest in the 
House played the service hospitals in the San Francisco area. Robert Brauns 
describes the experience on the opposite and following pages. 








EVERYBODY JOIN HANDS 


The University Players of Spelman College (Atlanta, Georgia) staged Owen 
Dodson’s choric play, Everybody Foin Hands, in a set whose decorative motifs 
suggest the Chinese scene. The play for narrator, speakers, singers and 
dancers was published in THEATRE ARTS last September. Since its original 
production by the author at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, it has 
been given in several places in the United States and Canada. The Spelman 
College presentation was directed by Baldwin W. Burroughs, who is now 
staging productions at Great Lakes as Mr. Dodson’s successor. 
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siders out of their awe at the sight of so many bandages. And that, too, 
is all right because in the end they cheer themselves, too. 

When the cast first arrives, the patients are usually in the audi- 
torium already, or just being helped in, a scattering of individuals, 
each quiet with his personal pain or worry. The cast misses the noisy 
conversation, coke machines, ping-pong tables, and juke boxes of a 
camp recreation hall. On many camp stages, where there are no front 
curtains, the scenery has to be set up while the audience watches. In 
hospitals where there are usually curtains, they are left open on pur- 
pose while the stage is set and the individual patients gradually be- 
come interested in seeing something assembled piece by piece in front 
of their eyes. Ambulatory patients are asked to help hand things over 
the footlights. A guy in a wheelchair can tell you whether a chair is 
centred or a picture is hanging straight. By the time the play begins, 
the worst tentative moments are already over, and the patients are 
already pulled out of themselves and into an audience, because they 
have helped put the show together. By the time the performance is 
over, actors and patients are acquainted without self-consciousness. 
The eight-year-old who plays Lee in Guest in the House goes about 
with an autograph book getting veterans’ signatures, and is im- 
pressed and pleased when in turn she is asked to put her signature 
on a plaster cast. 

So far, the hospital performances have been confined to two plays: 
Guest in the House and The Beautiful People. The Saroyan play is a 
natural selection because it has honest, fresh ideas and winning people 
in it. Guest in the House, as a play about the havoc that can be wrought 
by a neurotic heart-invalid, might seem at first glance to be a bad 
choice for a hospital. But the war-wounded want something more than 
palliative sweetness-and-light. This play has an engrossing story 
which drags you out of your own worries and into the problems of the 
Proctor family with a startling degree of intensity. Furthermore, it 
has well-rounded characters, whom the patient can remember later 
on and talk about as people. 

Any play is a good play to take to army and navy hospitals, be- 
cause its chief service is to bring the lonely closer to their home folks 
and to let them know, directly and personally, that they are not for- 
gotten. But save the farces, the plays of wisecracks alone, the variety 
shows, the Gay Nineties for the camps. For the hospitals, choose 
plays of people and ideas. In a hospital, there is time to think. 
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BUILDING THE ILLUSION 

OF SIZE 

By Robert F. Wade 

_—. we dream in anticipatory 
pleasure about post-war plans of 

Kublai Khanian (and Klieglesque) 

magnificence for our theatres, the war 

is still with us, and so are many of our 

ante-bellum stages with their inade- 

quacies. To be realistic and practical, 

we will still, in 1944 and 45, probably 

have the same old problems. 

After the war, the stage of the Emer- 
son Drama Workshop may be ex- 
tended to twice its present depth, but 
until we can get brick, steel and labor, 
it must remain as it is. To make this 
stage as usable as possible, I have 
spent the last two years investigating 
technical and other methods that may 
be applied to settings in order to in- 
crease the apparent size of the stage 
and to provide an illusion of depth 
beyond the 165’ of actuality. Many of 
these technics stem from the theatre 
of the past; others are merely tricks, 
and still others are based on accepted, 
if not frequently realized, laws of 
composition, color, perspective and 
optics. 

One of the simplest ways of en- 
larging the acting area is to indent the 
tormentors 18” or 2’ from the pro- 
scenium to provide more width. All the 
audience cannot see all the setting, 
and those in the auditorium right can- 
not see the downstage left wall of an 
interior. If there is an opening (door or 
arch) in the first flat, downstage, any 
important business will have to be 
arbitrarily moved onstage, and cer- 
tain spectators will have to assume, as 
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they easily do, that the actor exits or 
enters through a door. In many cases, 
the door can be set in the upstage part 
of the wing and, consequently, be in 
full view of most of the audience. The 
downstage or plain part is actually 
offstage; this extra space makes room 
for an additional piece of ‘trim’ fur- 
niture, or provides a spot where a 
momentarily unimportant super may 
retire and yet be in the picture to the 
majority out front. 

When the inner proscenium is broad- 
ened, and local conditions permit, 
the teaser should be lowered as far as 
possible to give an horizontal accent 
to the opening and so seem to widen 
it—a trick borrowed from interior 
decorators. 

When the stage is both narrow and 
shallow, the technics of neo-perspec- 
tivism (foreshortening) may be ap- 
plied. Here, normal perspective may 
be distorted or, if you wish, stylized so 
that lines receding from the prosce- 
nium are forced (usually) downwards 
to a false vanishing point. Thus a side- 
wall, for instance, appears deeper than 
it actually is. Although the use of dis- 
torted perspective is not in itself 
necessarily stylistic, scenery so ex- 
ecuted appears angled and tortured in 
the modern manner because of the re- 
sultant linear foreshortening. There- 
fore this treatment lends itself more 
easily to suggestive, partial exteriors 
than to realistic interiors in which its 
application creates acute angles not 
compatible with standard mobiliary 
furnishings. Yet in some cases (the 
realistic sets for Uncle Harry were de- 
signed for Broadway and road in 


forced perspective) the type of play 
the exigencies of production, the lac, 
of offstage room for storage in a mult. 
set presentation alter circumstance 
and a designer’s approach. 

It is interesting to note in passing 
that purposely falsified perspective ; 
effective in television sets, especial) 
when the iconoscope is shooting fron 
a low level. Interiors only a few fee, 
deep seem to recede to normal pro. 
portions when the image appears on 
the monitor ‘screen’. 

On the stage, then, beams, tops o/ 
doors, arches and windows in the sid 
walls (and sometimes in a raked back. 
wall) may be slanted downwards in 
such a subtle way that their oblique. 
ness is not obvious except as seen in 
direct elevation. For less realisticplays, 
angles may be built in or painted for 
further illusion. Frequently, the use of 
applied perspective yields interesting 
details, compositions in themselves, 
e.g., the gateway capitals in the Car. 
men Fones first-act street scene. 

By itself, or along with falsified 
perspective, color in scenery may be 
employed to increase apparent size; 
actually small but seemingly com. 
modious interiors can be painted in; 
light values of the cool, recessive hue: | 
to push the back wall away from the | 
footlights, and an interior whose | 
centre opening looks toward a lighted | 
blue cyclorama is certain to yer 
an illusion of depth. Objects, grouné. | 
rows and so on, seen through a curved | 

| 





opening, appear to be relatively far | 
away —a gospel truth often pointed 
out by Lee Simonson in re his Liliom 
railway bridge, parts of Marco Mil. | 
lions, et alibi. In this connection, 4 
recessive color generally aids in creat- | 
ing the illusion. 

On a small stage, modern interiors | 
painted in tones of browns, reds and | 
even pinks and salmons seem cramped 
and ‘hot’; but sets with similar ground 
plans, and utilizing no more space, 
actually increase in size when coated 
in light greens, aerial but believable 
blues and, of course, the cooler greys. 
Exterior side walls in garden or street 
scenes sometimes gain in apparent 
depth when their upstage ends are 
lightened by painting with pigment 
approaching the tint of the sky-cyc. 

In modern conventional interiors 
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where it is impossible to divert per- 
spective lines from the normal or to 
yse color for illusive purposes, another 
method may often beemployed. Doors, 
windows, fireplaces, etc., are built with 
complete detail but at as small a scale 
allowable in relation to the human 
fgure. Small patterns are used in 
draperies, and, whenever possible, low 
horizontal lines are stressed. Book- 
cases, bars, counters, china closets and 
so on are bui/t in to the scenic walls to 
replace furniture that would seem to 
crowd the set: e.g., a hotel desk might, 
instead of curving into the setting, be 
constructed behind a ‘window’; clerk, 
telephones and impedimenta would 
therefore be outside the acting area. 
Suitable architectural trim makes 
such arrangements logical and eco- 
nomical of space. 


ARENA THEATRE AT SAGINAW 
By Norman Felton 

HY do audiences appear for le- 
W citimate stage productions? 
What does the more expensive stage 
production offer that cannot be found 
within the darkened confines of the 
motion-picture house? The answer is 
not too obvious. 

The theatre may present a wider 
emotional experience than the two- 
dimensional movie; there may be 
more ‘empathy’ in the current legiti- 
mate theatre. There should be still 
more, for, in relation to theatrical ex- 
periences of other ages, we are en- 
gaging in a pretty passive art form. To 
prove this, stand in a theatre lobby 
and watch the average audience com- 
ing to see anything from the local 
production of The Man Who Came to 
Dinner to Katharine Cornell’s revival 
ofa classic on Broadway; then step in- 
side as the curtain goes up and watch 
their reactions during the produc- 
tion. 

Again: do we place the actor behind 
a picture frame, surround him with 
synthetic environment and turn him 
into a two-dimensional artist? 

We are fast discarding important 
theatre values. Despite the reaction 
of the twenties against excessive real- 
ism, artificial barriers are placed be- 
tween the actor and his audience in 
ever-increasing numbers. The prosce- 
nium arch, a functional item at first, 
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now separates the audience from the 
production in a peculiar way, for it is 
unconsciously assuming the position 
which the screen has in the movie 
house. As a consequence, many play- 
goers view a stage production in too 
detached a manner. 

In undertaking a Saginaw Players’ 
production of Lynn Riggs’ melodic 
folk play, Green Grow the Lilacs, I 
desired to break down some of these 
barriers; to step out of the modern 
theatre into an open space; and simply 
to consider the important elements: 
the idea presented by the playwright; 
the emotional interpretation by the 
actors of the idea; the acceptance of 
that idea by the audience. 

We contracted for an auditorium 
large enough to house a circus, which 
enabled us to lay out an area in the 
centre of the ground floor 45’ by 37’, 
allowing for good sight-lines for seats 
arranged on three sides and in the 
balcony. This area became our play- 
ing space. The director and actor 
worked unhindered by the proscenium 
arch, the necessity for ‘facing three 
quarters’, the absence of encompass- 
ing cycloramas and scenery. We were 
to be surrounded only by the audi- 
ence, which would act as an emo- 
tional sounding board. 

As the production developed, it was 


found desirable to bring in a frame- 
work, or skeleton, stage house, to 
stimulate the imagination of actor and 
audience, and to give definite position 
to a pattern of action. This stage 
house was divided into rooms, each 
mounted on an individual wagon, en- 
abling the rearrangement of rooms to 
signify a new location. Only uprights 
at the corners and roof members were 
shown, allowing the audience on all 
sides to see right through to the 
action. 

Use of properties was kept to a func- 
tional minimum. Entrances and exits 
were made through aisles in the audi- 
ence, and the set pieces in skeleton 
form were changed before the audi- 
ence by the actors. As the intimacy of 
certain scenes indicated that the ac- 
tors were best removed from sight of 
the audience, the players closed them- 
selves off by entering the particular 
room and drawing roller shades down. 

The large playing area enhanced 
the scope of the play and gave it a 
dashing breadth of action. To say that 
it was an exciting experience for actors 
and theatre workers is to put it mildly; 
there was an upsurge of enthusiasm 
that spread far outside the organiza- 
tion itself. 

There is nothing mew about this 
technique, if broken down into its ele- 
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The Saginaw Players staged Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs arena style in an 
auditorium ‘large enough to house a circus’, with a playing area 45' by 37’. The open 
framework stage consisted of single rooms, each mounted on its own wagon. 
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ments, yet our production of Green 
Grow the Lilacs cannot quite be placed 
in any existing category. We have 
freed ourselves from the picture frame 
and painted flats. We have made the 
playwright and actor supreme in our 
Arena Theatre. 


NEW USES FOR REFLECTOR 
LAMPS 
By George B. Kimberly 
pepe and projector lamps 
offer no radically new system of 
stage lighting. They can, however, be 
used as valuable auxiliary equipment 
on the well-equipped stage; on the 
poorly equipped, or on the portable 
stage, they can achieve a standard of 
lighting hitherto thought impossible; 
on almost any stage they can replace 
existing lamps in border or cyclorama 
lights for much greater efficiency. 
Also, they are small in size and low in 
price. 

The great advantage of these lamps 
is not that they produce so much more 
light per unit of power, but that by 
enclosing the filament with their re- 
flector, they make available more of 
the light that the filament produces 
than almost any stage lighting instru- 
ment using a separate reflector, lamp 
and lens. For instance, in the ordinary 
incandescent spotlight using a lamp 
and a plano-convex lens, we normally 
are using only a little cone of light, 
with a spread of about 30 to 60 de- 
grees, and throwing away all light that 
is radiated in the rest of the 360 de- 
grees. If a spherical reflector is placed 
back of this lamp, another small cone 
will be utilized. But even then, well 
over half of the light is wasted. The 
spotlight also has the disadvantage of 
having to be kept clean and having its 
various parts kept in alignment, while 
reflector lamps are always in align- 
ment and never need adjusting. This 
does not mean, however, that we can 
throw away all spotlights or similar 
equipment which offers sharp-edged 
control, for they have another great 
advantage: the area they cover is 
variable. 

Projector and reflector lamps can- 
not take the place of extremely high 
wattage spots or floods nor can they 
be used to replace long-throw projec- 
tion from the auditorium. There is 
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Reflector and projector lamps and several devices for mounting them. 
Their use is described in the accompanying article from Carnegie Tech. 


only one way to make them give a 
sharp-edged image and that is to en- 
close them in a black metal tube, 
which greatly decreases their effi- 
ciency. Their image diameter cannot 
be controlled except by changing lamps 
or distance. But they can replace 
many kinds of soft-edged spotlights 
with economy and efficiency. 

The projector lamps (Fig. 5) are de- 
signed for use both indoors and out 
and in both the spot and the flood 
types. At present, they are made only 
in 150 watt size, and are known as 
P. A. R. 38 Spot Lamps and P. A. R. 
38 Flood Lamps. These two lamps 
have the same outside dimensions 
and, while similar in appearance, dif- 
fer principally in angle of light dis- 
tribution. They are made of a heat- 
resisting glass reflector to which is 
fixed a sealed dust-tight cover lens. 

The reflector lamps (Figs. 3 & 7) 
are for inside use only because they 
are not made of heat-resisting glass. 
Both spot and flood are made in 150 
and 300 watt sizes. They are known 
as R. 40. They differ from the pro- 
jector lamps in that they control the 


light distribution principally by the 
contour of their reflectors and not by 
the use of a cover lens. The spot and 
flood types are similar in appearance, 
the only visible difference being that 
the spot is more lightly frosted. 

The principal difference between 
projector and reflector type lamps is 
that the projector type is higher in 
efficiency and offers a little sharper 
control of its beam. 

Several useful auxiliary devices are 
also available. Socket adapters (Fig. 
4) can be screwed into any socket, 
which allows the lamp to be moved 
into almost any position. ‘Clip on’ 
color caps (Fig. 6) are available in 
sets with four glass color mediums. 
These color mediums (available sepa- 
rately) come in deep shades of red, 
blue, green and amber. Many times 
they are too dark for general stage 
illumination. In that case it is not 
difficult to replace them with colored 
gelatin of the desired shade, or instead 
of using the caps, a small clip can be 
formed to mount standard gelatin 
frames. There are also available iron 
box covers with mounted adjustable 
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sockets (Fig. 7) and both indoor and 
outdoor adjustable stand fixtures 
(Fig. 10) made either with a weighted 
base or with one to be screwed down. 

The unit (shown in Fig. 3) has been 
made by mounting one of the box 
cover sockets on a small iron box and 
bolting it to a kind of clamp known as 
aHandy Clamp. (For details, see Fig. 
+) This little unit comprises all the 
features of a soft-edge unit that can 
have a wide or a narrow beam by 
changing lamps. If these clamps are 
not available, it is often possible to use 
the spring clip used by photographers 
for mounting photofloods; these are 
equipped with a clamp for attach- 
ment to a standard brass-shell socket. 
The use of a brass-shell socket is not 
to be recommended because of the 
high lamp temperatures, but they 
may be used where sufficient ventila- 
tion is available. For general acting 
area lighting, these units would mostly 
be superior to the ordinary baby spots, 
and in many cases they would com- 
pete favorably with Fresnel lights. 

Units of this type would be found 
useful on even a very well equipped 
stage because of their small size and 
ease of mounting. They could be used 
for backing lights (Fig. 8) and for 
many special effects, such as fire-light, 
foot-light spots (Fig. 9). The reflector 
flood lamps without mountings could 
replace the usual clear lamps in most 
border lights, especially those used for 
cyclorama lighting. In many cases, 
because of their high-efficiency per- 
manent reflectors, it would be found 
that these lamps give higher intensi- 
ties with lower power consumption 
than before, and in cases where dark 
colors are being used, intensity be- 
comes extremely important. 

Directors all over the country are 
too often faced with the problem of 
producing realistic drama on a stage 
‘fully equipped’ with border lights 
only. Perhaps they are able to get to- 
gether an attractive setting and then 
the border lights prevent them from 
using a ceiling, and when the set is 
lighted, its brightest area is at the 
top, leaving the actors to compete for 
attention with a bright set above 
them. Previously, there was not much 
to be done about this situation with- 
out spending a great deal of money, 
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but now one of the simplest remedies 
would be to equip some of the sockets 
of the first border light (Figs. 1 and 2) 
with adjustable socket adaptors (Fig. 
4) and to use R.40 lamps from this 
position, focused on the acting area. 
Twelve or more of these would prob- 
ably produce sufficient light unless the 
stage was a very large one. The other 
border lights could be raised, a ceiling 
could be used and the greatest inten- 
sity of light would be where it should 
be, on the actors. These same lamps 
would be useful in exterior scenes, be- 
cause they would light the actors and 
still allow the use of a lighted cyclo- 
rama or backdrop. 

The choice of reflector or projector 
flood or spot lamps will present no 
great problem, but perhaps experi- 
mentation is the simplest procedure. 
As a means of determining which is 
the best lamp for a specific purpose, it 
would be wise to own one of each of 
the four different lamps — to try them 
out and so decide which one or which 
combination will be best suited to a 
particular need. 


POST-WAR BUILDING 
| ree plans are very much to 
the fore all along the line, as col- 
lege and community theatres begin to 
plan for the future. The old, inade- 
quate stages, especially the high 
school auditoriums and college assem- 
bly halls, must be eliminated in favor 
of workable stages, or so a new gener- 
ation of theatre-minded directors in- 
sists. Plans in some cases have gone as 
far as the blueprint stage, ready for 
the moment when money and build- 
ing materials can be released for 
civilian efforts. A number of univer- 
sities have such projects in hand, no- 
tably the University of Minnesota, 
with its projected theatre building 
including two complete stages and au- 
ditoriums; the University of Oregon, 
with state-approved plans for a 
Speech and Drama building to house 
theatre, broadcasting studios, class- 
rooms, etc.; the University of North 
Carolina, which has its plans com- 
pleted for a new Dramatic Arts build- 
ing; and Johns Hopkins with a project 
for a new theatre. The Community 
Drama Office of the Department of 
Education, Victoria, B. C., has a new 


school in prospect. There are many 
more with plans and projects not yet 
ready for announcement. 

An unusual item in post-war plan- 
ning is this, from Seattle. “The Play- 
house [Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. 
James, directors] has always wanted 
some kind of rest home or camp, some 
place within commuting distance from 
the theatre where our theatre workers 
could spend a day or two of rest and 
recreation after putting in long hours 
on Playhouse productions. This seem- 
ingly remote idea is now well on its 
way towards realization; for, from pro- 
ceeds raised by a benefit performance 
on the opening night of our fourth pro- 
duction of this season, Grumpy, we’re 
now able to buy a piece of property on 
near-by Vashon Island (on Puget 
Sound), about a two hours’ distance 
from the theatre. The rest home has 
an added importance in this war 
period: it is being prepared not only 
for those now working at the theatre 
but for the return of the 65 Playhouse 
service men and women, and will pro- 
vide them with a much-needed place 
of recuperation and readjustment to 
civilian life. With such a place to live 
in and with savings in war bonds on 
which to draw, many of our service 
men are planning to spend at least a 
year working and going to school at 
the theatre after mustering out. With 
such a manpower reserve, the Play- 
house envisions doing a series of pro- 
ductions on a larger scale than has 
ever been possible before, and with 
the added revenue from these bigger 
productions, including as many as 
possible of these ex-service men in the 
theatre’s paid staff.’ 


TELEVISION 

UTURE planning, in the Tributary 

field as well as the commercial 
arena, includes television as an impor- 
tant experimental phase. Yale has 
been working with WRGB, Schenec- 
tady, on productions of one-act plays, 
while the Julius Hartt Foundation, 
Hartford, Conn., has staged operettas 
over the same station. ... From 
Pasadena comes word that the Play- 
house has a monthly outlet over Mu- 
tual of Hollywood. It is credited with 
having given the first telecast of a 
play by Ibsen, The Master Builder. 
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News and Notes 





NEW PLAYS 
Fee every quarter of the conti- 
nent comes about the same re- 
port: “This has been a challenging year 
for college and community theatres. 
We have had to maintain regular pro- 
duction schedules with reduced staffs 
and almost no men. In addition, we 
have had army and navy installations 
on our campuses, an accelerated pro- 
gram, depleted budgets and general 
uncertainty as to who would be where 
when.’ 

The problems have been met in a 
variety of ways. Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, has attacked it by 
writing new scripts ‘tailored for our 
few available men’. This has meant a 
record number of premiéres for the 
season, including Then It Was Sum- 
mer, by Cornell’s director of drama, 
Albert Johnson, a treatment of the 
theme of the soldier’s return from the 
war; The Lengthened Shadow, a choric 
drama; and Ro// Over Oscar, a musical 
comedy based on Oscar Wilde’s The 
Importance of Being Earnest. Al- 
bert Johnson’s war drama was also 
given at Michigan State’s Fairchild 
Theatre, Don Buell directing. 

The coming invasion of Europe was 
the theme of The Twilight Zone, a new 
full-length play by Thomas Avera and 
Foster Fitz-Simons, offered by the 
Playmakers, Univ. of North Carolina. 

New plays to have more than one 
production were Saroyan’s 4 Decent 
Birth, A Happy Funeral, which was 
given at The Tributary Theatre of 


Playhouse almost simultaneously. narrowed the width for an intimate yet theatrical effect that made a new play ¥ 
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Pasadena also sponsored Tennessee 
Williams’ You Touched Me shortly 
after its premiére with the Cleveland 
Playhouse. Margo Jones, who directed 
both productions, is also planning to 
present Williams’ play-in-verse, The 
Purification, at the Univ. of Texas. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, the Park 
and Recreation Board School of the 
Theatre presented a new play by J. W. 
Bancroft, Pierre Abelard, directed by 
John McGee. 


THEATRE BACKGROUNDS 
A THEATRE ARTS has often pointed 
out, the Tributary Theatre can, 


and often does, present a wide rang 
of classic plays, many of them lang. 
marks in the theatre’s past. Thi 
year’s production experiments includ 
ed an interesting presentation of ; 
drama written by the first playwrigh 
of the modern theatre, the ninth-ce, 
tury nun, Hroswitha, who treated my 
less a theme than Thais. The play wa 
given by Sarah Lawrence in a setting 
devised by Arch Lauterer, under My. 
dalyn O’Shea’s direction. . . . Every. 
man would be the next step in theatr. 
cal history. This was presented by the 
Richmond (Indiana) Civic Theatre jz 
the Salzburg festival version, directed 
by Norbert Silbiger, once of Vienna 
and the Austrian State Wanderbiihne 
Everyman again found its place in the 
play schedule of the University of 
California (Berkeley) where Moliére 
also figured. Professor B. H. Lehman 
writes that the Department of Drama 
‘has, with considerable satisfaction, 
explored the possibility of making 
translations of foreign language origi. 
nals in an idiom that carries living 
force to the contemporary audience, 
Members of the staff are convinced 
that available translations of Ibsen 
and Moliére are inadequate, not only 
because the English of the trans. 
lations, if it was ever vital, was vital 
for another age, but also because the 
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$ : A sketch of the final tableau of Moliere’s Tartuffe as presented by the William and Mar) 
Boston and the Pasadena Community Theatre, Althea Hunter, director. The set, designed by Fohn Boyt, raised the stage level and 
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translations have failed to get into the 
English version much of the quality of 
the original.’ . . . With Marlowe’s 
The Tragical Historie of Dr. Faustus 
(Hotchkiss School) the Elizabethan 
theatre comes into the picture, Shake- 
speare being, of course, a regular 
sandby in college and community 
theatres. . . . The Fountain Valley 
School, with its modern dress Mac- 
ith, emphasized in production and 
costuming the current impact of this 
sory of a tyrant’s downfall. ... At 
the opposite extreme from Macéeth in 
fascist uniform was The Illini Theatre 
Guild’s carefully documented pro- 
duction of Twelfth Night, given on 
a reconstructed Shakespearean stage 
modeled on Professor Adams’ detailed 
findings concerning the Globe Play- 
house... . With Tom Rutherfurd, 
a Broadway professional, as guest 
actor in the title role, the production 
of Hamlet by The Civic Theatre of 
Indianapolis (Jack L. Hatfield, di- 
rector) ‘broke all existing box-office 
records and had to be extended to 
twice the usual run’... . The Res- 
toration drama was represented by 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology’s 
production, under Mary Morris’ di- 
rection, of The Way of the World, 
which was also given by Alan Downer 
at Wells College. . . . Though of a 
later date, Schiller’s Mary Stuart be- 
longs in this group of classic plays. It 
was given by the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Trenton, New Jersey, under 
Efe Georgine Kuhn’s direction. . . 
Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and Mélisande, 
given by the State Normal School, 
Idaho, can be counted as a ‘modern 
classic’ as can Synge’s The Playboy of 
the Western World, produced at Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia. 


AMERICANA 
eng UNIVERSITY in Washing- 
ton, D. C., always on the alert 
for new material and new ideas, gave 
aseason of Americana beginning with 
arevival of Royall Tyler’s The Con- 
vast and continuing with Rip Van 
Winkle, Secret Service and Ah, Wilder- 
ness! Its spring musical comedy was 
Sing Out, Sweet Land, written by 
Walter Kerr, also a chronicle of the 
American scene in terms of charac- 
teristic folk and popular music and 


dance. “The framework is a kind of ... 


legendary treatment of the survival of 
song in the American spirit, personi- 
fied by an imaginary legendary figure, 
Barnaby Goodchild, who, after an 
initial banishment by the Puritan 
Fathers, keeps popping up in his mi- 
gratory wanderings through the rest of 
American history to our own day.’ 

‘To close the wanderings of Barn- 
aby Goodchild’, writes Walter Kerr, 
‘I was fortunate in being able to draw 
upon an actual incident which had 
happened to one of our former stu- 
dent-actors. Drafted, and a mighty 
hand with an accordion, he had be- 
come very popular among his fellow 
soldiers as an off-duty entertainer. 
Came the time for his group to be 
flown overseas, and he was informed 
by his commanding officer that the 
accordion couldn’t go. Too heavy. Too 
bulky in the plane. One by one, the 
other members of the group ap- 
proached the officer and offered to 
abandon parts of their own personal 
belongings, which they were permit- 
ted to carry, if the accordion might go 
with them. It amounted to quite a 
pile. In the end, the officer relented, 
they were allowed their belongings, and 
the accordion also climbed into the 
air, headed for North Africa. So, 
therefore, did Barnaby Goodchild. 

‘Subsequently, this same former stu- 
dent has received a misdirected let- 
ter, in all the military and geographi- 
cal complexities of North Africa, by 
the simple expedient of the post- 
master’s scrawling across the wrong 
address the one word: “Accordion”. 

‘We almost believe in Barnaby 
Goodchild ourselves.’ 


BROADWAY PLAYS NEW 
AND OLD 
ge year the playlists of com- 
munity and college theatres are 
heavily weighted with the most re- 
cent plays released by Broadway. This 
year is no exception. Funior Miss, 
Claudia, Cry Havoc, Letters to Lucerne, 
Ladies in Retirement, Guest in the 
House appeared on many playbills. 
. .. Among more recent plays of a 
more imaginative calibre, we find 
Moor Born, Dan Totheroh’s touching 
study of the Bronté sisters, given by 
Bucknell University Junior College. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Skin of Our Teeth, the Kala- 
mazoo Civic Players’ 15oth production, 
claimed to be the first presentation of 
Thornton Wilder’s cosmic comedy off 
Broadway. ... The University of 
Colorado gave Robert Sherwood’s 
There Shall Be No Night and Thomas 
Job’s Uncle Harry, in both cases 
among the first non-professional pro- 
ductions of these plays, while The 
Little Theatre of Western Springs 
found Jn Time to Come a most re- 
warding production. 





Program cartoon for Foseph Kesselring’s 
murder-farce staged by the Univ. of Mo. 
Workshop, Donovan Rhynsburger, director. 


COOPERATION WITH ARMY 
AND GOVERNMENT 
Ww army installations pepper- 
ing the landscape, there is hardly 
a college, university or Little Theatre 
that has not cooperated in some way 
with the men in uniform, whether by 
bringing them entertainment or by 
helping them with their own GI pro- 
ductions. In some cases, the univer- 
sity or theatre has benefited by the 
proximity of a director or actor who, 
though hard at work learning his new 
wartime job, found recreation and 
stimulation in spending his leisure 
time in the theatre. Staff Sgt. Mau- 
rice Geoffrey, for instance, staged 
Ghosts and Night Must Fail for The 
Tampa Little Theatre. . . . M/Sgt. 
Jack E. Klein played Thomas Jeffer- 
son in the William and Mary produc- 
tion of The Patriots... . Montana 
State College at Bozeman produced 
Strindberg’s The Father and O’Neill’s 
Ah Wilderness! with all the men in the 
cast from the ASTP stationed at the 
college. . . . Not many colleges have 
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THEATRE ARTS 
attempted as serious plays as Ghosts 
and The Father. The emphasis has 
been on comedies and musicals. A 
typical example is the University of 
Idaho’s production of Gee-Eyes Right, 
an original musical comedy written on 
the campus, designed, built and per- 
formed by the soldiers of the ASTP. 

The Tributary Theatre has been as 
active in raising money for war drives 
as it has in its efforts to entertain the 
men in uniform. Two major projects 
were launched during the year. The 
Department of Agriculture - OWI 
show, /t’s Up to You, given first in 
New York, opened to packed houses 
at the Hillbarn Summer Theatre on 
the Pacific Coast... . From Pitts- 
burgh comes word that “This year, for 
the first time in its history, the Play- 
house sponsored a special admission- 
by-bond-only preview as its share in 
the Fourth War Loan Drive. The en- 
tire proceeds, which amounted to 
$801,300, were turned over to the War 
Finance Committee.’ . . . The Com- 
munity Players of Sheboygan, Wis., 
write: ‘We’ve staged Arsenic and Old 
Lace, The Man Who Came to Dinner 
and My Sister Eileen. Each play has 
been put on for bond drives. When a 
Little Theatre brings to the box-office 
a sale of $50,000 in bonds in one 
evening’s performance, it is surely 
doing a good job in these times.’ 





Army playbill for Blind Alley presented by 
the Theatre-of-Engineers at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo., now in its second year of reper- 
tory. T/Sgt. Stuart Warrington directed. 
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NAVY 
pre large-scale theatre presenta- 
tions inaugurated by Owen Dod- 
son at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station, which included the pro- 
duction of Everybody Foin Hands 
(THEATRE ARTS, September 1943), has 
been carried on by Baldwin W. Bur- 
roughs, formerly of Spelman College. 
He has staged a number of produc- 
tions for the two large Negro units at 
Great Lakes and has successfully car- 
ried out the aim of the entertainment 
group which was both to amuse and to 
instruct. He staged a Christmas play 
with a male chorus of 50 moving and 
speaking in unison. Because of the 
size of the hall, and the crowd — 
about 3000—single voices had to 
have recourse to microphones. An- 
other enterprise was the staging of 
scenes commemorative of the heroic 
achievements of Negro soldiers and 
sailors in this and former wars. ‘Most 
of the boys here’, writes Seaman Bur- 
roughs, ‘don’t read much and most of 
them are unaware of the Negro heroes 
of the Navy. The script about the ex- 
ploits of Negro seamen made a hit.’ 


SUCCESS STORY 

N SPITE OF war handicaps, man- 
I power shortage and the rest, there 
is a prevalent note of cheerfulness in 
the seasonal reports. ‘We are playing 
to record audiences, reaching many 
new and unaccustomed playgoers,’ 
writes Sydney H. Spayde from Kala- 
mazoo.... And the same report 
comes from Raymond C. Winstead, 
President of the Jacksonville Little 
Theatre in Florida (Marcella Cisney, 
director). “The season has been the 
most phenomenal one in the 24-year 
history of the organization... . 
Three times this season we have 
broken attendance records.’ Mr. Win- 
stead points out that this new interest 
indicates an important trend in tribu- 
tary theatre affairs. ‘For many years’, 
he says, ‘although this theatre pos- 
sessed a handsome plant and fine 
facilities, it was content to remain a 
relatively small, closed-membership 
group. This narrow outlook led to a 
gradual decline in the whole organi- 
zation... . Now. . . the public has 
become aware that the Little Theatre 
exists to serve the whole community 





and that it is an open and democrati 
theatre.’ . . . Colleges and univer. 
sities are also building up their com. 
munity bonds. The Theatre Work. 
shop at Wellesley (Arthur Eldoy 
Winkler and Robert J. Wade, directo, 
and technical director) is ‘developing 
quite a theatregoing crowd. Our audj. 
ence has increased from 1000 who 
attended our first production to 200 
at each showing this season. About 60 
of these are from the community, 
a source relatively untapped until two 
years ago. We attribute this increase 
to the achievement of high standards 
and the use of community actors’ 
. . » Yale has also branched out, ‘ex. 
panding the scope of its activities by 
inviting the citizens of New Haven to 
participate in a major production’, 
The play given was Our Town and its 
success was such that the Department 
of Drama plans to continue its college. 
community venture. 





André Obey’s Noah in Arthur Wilmurts 
version was produced at the Univ. of Mes- 
ico, Ellen Crowe directing. Ralph Douglass 
of the Art Department designed this playbill. 


MUSIC AND DANCE 
j pen combinations of music, dance 
and theatre which are being tried 
out with so much interest by various 
groups in New York have long been 
material for experimentation in the 
Tributary Theatre. This year, Marian 
Stebbins writes from Mills College: 
‘The Drama Association, the College 
Choir and the organist of the college 
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THE PATRIOTS 


The forefathers of our country walk the boards again in Sidney Kingsley’s 
play, The Patriots, this time with the Kalamazoo Civic Players. This his- 
“ torical drama has been a popular one with the Tributary Theatre this year 
urt' whenever sufficient actors could be mustered for the largely male cast. The 
7 scene above is George Washington’s Presidential Mansion in New York City. 
‘bill Che production was directed by Sydney H. Spayde, who has been instru- 
mental in transporting many other Broadway shows to Kalamazoo in re- 
cent seasons. The Players celebrated their fifteenth birthday this spring 
ince by staging The Skin of Our Teeth for their one hundred-and-fiftieth play. 
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THE WINGLESS VICTORY DESIGN BY ROBERT J. WADE 


The set designed by Robert J. Wade tor the Emerson Workshop production 
of Maxwell Anderson’s The /Vingless Victory took advantage of a small stage 
and the possibility — at some time __ of a television presentation. By remov- 
ing the ceiling and changing the lighting, the set becomes quite practicable 
tor television purposes. This design of a nineteenth-century Salem parlor in 
its clean New England simplicity underscores the conflict in Anderson’s 
drama of race prejudice. Gertrude Binley Kay directed. 














RED ROSES FOR ME DESIGN BY MATT HORNER 


Sean O’Casey’s new play, Red Roses for Me, which opened in Dublin last 
spring (see THEATRE ARTS, October 1943), had its American premiére in 
March at The Tributary Theatre of Boston. Eliot Duvey (who also di- 
rects at Boston College) staged the production, which the critics found full of 
life. The sketch, above, is Matt Horner’s design, for Act III, of a bridge over 
the River Littey in the slum section of Dublin ‘where the poor of the city 
catch a vision of hope in the Dublin that might be’. 








TWO BROADWAY war plays of 1943 vintage that have proved adaptable 
in one way or another to the actor-manpower shortage are Cry Havoc (above), 
produced by the University of Minnesota, directed by Frank M. Whiting 
and set by T. O. Andrus, and Counterattack (below), given at the Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse (Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James, directors). Cry 
Havoc, the story of volunteer nurses on Bataan, draws solely on a female 
cast, the action taking place within a converted gun emplacement. Counter- 
attack, also a one-set cellar drama of imprisoned nerves, deals with the East- 
ern front where some German prisoners are trapped with two Red Army 
guards. Burton W. James played the lead. The Playhouse found an untapped 
source of talent in Seattle’s defense workers with occupational deferments. 
These inexperienced workers achieved success under Mrs. James’ coaching, 
and the show in turn received an ovation from the Seattle labor unions. 











collaborated in a moving production 
of the miracle scene from Paul Clau- 
del’s The Tidings Brought to Mary. 
Darius Milhaud, whose compositions 
for opera, ballet and drama are many, 
has composed not one but two scores 
for Claudel’s play. The first was given 
in Brussels in 1934. Forced to leave 
France by the approaching Nazi tyr- 
anny, M. Milhaud left behind him 
many important scores, among them 
this for Claudel’s play — “‘but”, he 
remarked cheerfully, “I can write 
more.” When M. Jouvet telegraphed 
from Brazil for the much-needed score, 
M. Milhaud wrote a new one, quite 
diferent, he says, from the first. It is 
this second score, the orchestral part 
adapted for organ, that was used in 
the Mills College production. . . 

Decor and lighting combined with the 
playing of Mara and Violaine by two 
alumnae of the college and with the 
voices of unseen angels to make a 
moving and impressive experience.’ 

The Dance Group at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College launched an 
even more courageous undertaking in 
staging a three-act dance-drama, 
based on the life of Joan of Arc. The 
entire production was conceived by 
Eleanor Struppa, dance director, who 
enlisted various departments of the 
college and others beside: the libretto 
was written by a member of the Eng- 
lish department; the words, when they 
were not direct quotations translated 
from the Trial, were written by Philip 
L, Scruggs, a Lynchburg newspaper 
man and novelist. The music was 
composed by Henry Hallstrom of the 
music department, sung by the Glee 
Club and accompanied by organ, 
strings and woodwinds, and the drama 
group provided costumes, scenery, 
lighting and stage effects. It was ‘by 
far the most ambitious performance 
ever attempted by Miss Struppa and 
her dancers and an important step for- 
ward in the development of dance at 
the college’. 

Monticello College reports through 
Mrs. Solveig Wenzel, Director of 
Drama, the successful production in 
conjunction with the department of 
dance, of Owen Dodson’s Everybody 
join Hands as well as, in sprightlier 
vein, a revue about the WACs written 
by William Inge, music, dance and 


drama critic of the St. Louis Star- 
Times, and presented at Scott Field 
and Lambert Field as well as at col- 
lege. . . . The Perry-Mansfield The- 
atre group at Steamboat Springs, Col- 
orado, gave Vain Shadow, dance by 
Valerie Bettis, script by Shailer Up- 
ton Lawton, music by Bernardo Se- 
gall, last year and is planning for this 
summer a theatre workshop, with an 
intensive course by Arch Lauterer. 
Merce Cunningham will be in charge 
of the dance department. 


WHO’S WHERE 

HE record of tributary theatre 

workers now serving as theatre 
advisers, directors, producers or per- 
formers with the armed forces would 
fill many pages. Here are a few items 
toward that record. From Pasadena: 
‘Counting Special Service, Office of 
Rehabilitation, Winged Victory, West 
Coast Air Show, we have 64 former 
Playhousers now active in their for- 
mer field.’ . . . The Seattle Reper- 
tory has 5 of its former staff in Special 
Service, and the following institutions 
report their directors carrying on the- 
atre work under Uncle Sam’s aegis: 
The Pittsburgh Playhouse: Sgt. Fred- 
erick Burleigh at Munda and Orville 
K. Larson at Ft. Belvoir; Carnegie 
Tech: Capt. Henry F. Boettcher, En- 
tertainment Section, S.S.D., A.S.F., 
New York; Stevens Institute: Lt. 
Commander Harold Burris-Meyer and 
Lt. Commander Vincent Mallory, 
doing sound research for the Navy. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
LEGITIMATE 
By Carolyn Silverthorn 
= Idaho, is so situated geo- 
graphically that it is impossible 
for a professional company to come 
here without losing a day, so the town 
has nothing in the way of legitimate 
theatre except our plays at the Lewis- 
ton State Normal School. We strive, 
therefore, to make them as finished as 
possible. If you charge an audience to 
come to see you, you must give them 
your best; actors must learn their 
lines perfectly; we do not use a 
prompter. So far we have never had a 
failure. We get no help from a State 
fund and receive only 25¢ from each 
student activity ticket, so we must de- 
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pend on the town audience to help us 
financially. In the last eight years we 
have built up our department, and we 
have put about $5000 worth of cos- 
tumes and equipment on our stage. 
Some of the plays which we have 
given are: 4 Doll’s House, Romeo and 
Fuliet, Twelfth Night, Sun-Up, The 
Cradle Song, Minick, Beyond the Hori- 
zon, The Emperor Fones, The Swan, 
Liliom, Paris Bound, As Husbands Go, 
Susan and God, The Late Christopher 
Bean, The Silver Cord, The Streets of 
New York, Elizabeth the Queen, Mad- 
ame Butterfly, The Wind and the Rain, 
Autumn Crocus, A Man’s House, Four- 
ney’s End, The Circle, Death Takes a 
Holiday, The Ivory Door, Accent on 
Youth, Skylark, George and Margaret, 
The Adding Machine, Two on an Is- 
land, Our Betters, Ways and Means, 
Captain ‘Finks of the Horse Marines, 
Comrades, Electra, Romance, The Wom- 
en, Girls in Uniform, Dangerous 
Corner, Moor Born, Pelléas and Meé- 
lisande. The last were two of this 
year’s plays. Pel/éas and Mélisande, 
with its many changes of scene, pre- 
sented real problems, especially with 
the shortage of boys. But Dan Toth- 
eroh’s drama of the Bronté’s, Moor 
Born, the fall presentation, was es- 
pecially timely because of the revival 
of Fane Eyre in the movies and be- 
cause of its ease in staging (there was 
only one set, five scenes) with so few 
boys for actors or stage crew this year. 





Cover block for Kind Lady, produced by 
Brooklyn College, directed by Fo Davidson. 
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CHINESE PLAYS 
tbe general interest in China and 
things Chinese is reflected in a 
number of productions beside the one 
by Principia College which appears as 
a frontispiece in this issue... . 
Wellesley’s Theatre Workshop gave 
The Yellow Facket under A. Eldon 
Winkler’s direction and with much 
assistance from Chinese students and 
Chinese actors from Boston who con- 
tributed sound advice on costumes 
and technical details. . . . The Jun- 
ior College, Kansas City, also pre- 
sented this colorful play. . . . State 
Teachers College at Trenton, N. J., 
staged Lady Precious Stream for the 
United Nations War Chest and it was 
also given at the University of Michi- 
gan and at Carleton College, Minne- 
sota, where again Chinese friends and 
advisers were brought in to authenti- 
cate production details. . . . 4 At Car- 
negie Tech, Mary Morris directed 
Lute Song, Sidney Howard’s and Will 
Irwin’s adaptation of the Chinese 
classic... . Thy Son Is Right by 
Lee Chin-Yang, a four-act melodrama 
dealing with a Sino-Burmese border 
incident, was the major spring pro- 
duction at Yale. The play, Mr. Lee’s 
third, is the climax of two years of up- 
rooting at the hands of the Japanese 
which tore the playwright from his 
position as overseer of a section of the 
Burma Road and eventually brought 
him to the United States. 





This pastoral drawing appeared on the pro- 
gram of Michigan State College’s production 
of Claudia, directed by Don Buell. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 





The Fortunes of Falstaff, by Fohn 
Dover Wilson. Macmillan: $2.25. 
The Antic Hamlet and Richard 
III, by Sidney Thomas. Kings’ 
Crown Press: $17.50. The Eliza- 
bethan World Picture, by E. M. W. 
Tillyard. Macmillan: $1.75. 
| goog J. Dover Wilson has two 
great assets as a Shakespearean 
commentator: he studies the plays as 
things seen on a stage, and he has a 
hearty delight in controversy. 

In his latest book, he follows the 
career of that ‘sweet creature of 
bombast’, the fat Knight of East- 
cheap, as it unrolls from scene to scene 
in the two parts of Henry IV. He sees 
Falstaff less romantically than do 
many of the admirers of that ‘tun of a 
man’. He is at pains to emphasize the 
importance of Prince Hal and to 
indicate the stages of the Prince’s 
reformation which lead inevitably to 
the repudiation of Falstaff. The fat 
Knight is, in his opinion, ‘direct heir 
to traditional mediaeval “antics” like 
the Devil, the Vice, the Fool, Riot 
and Lord of Misrule’. 

Here, surprisingly, Falstaff finds 
himself close kin to one who seems in 
every way his opposite, no less a per- 
son than the melancholy Dane him- 
self. In his study of The Antic Hamlet 
and Richard III, Sidney Thomas 
points out illuminating relationships 
between the Hamlet of the ‘wild and 
whirling words’, the Hamlet of the 
“feigned madness’ and the mediaeval 
‘vices’ or ‘antics’ whose characteris- 
tics are dissimulation, disguisings and 
what we now call double-talk. Ham- 


let’s own statement is that he intend; 
to put ‘an antic disposition on’; jus 
what he means and what his Eliza. 
bethan audience understood by this 
phrase leads to an illuminating dis 
cussion of a character and a play 
endless in its implications and con. 
notations. Mr. Thomas’ study of the 
mediaeval ‘antic’ also throws new 
light on Richard III, that ultimate 
example of the ‘vice dissimulation’ 

Add to these studies E. M. W. 
Tillyard’s short but richly docu. 
mented study of the Elizabethan 
background beliefs, and even the most 
familiar of Shakespeare’s plays take 
on added meanings. Dr. Tillyard de 
scribes the point of view of the Eliza- 
bethan toward the physical world 
as well as his spiritual and philosophic 
points of view, a field which Professor 
Theodore Spencer did much to illu. 
mine in his Shakespeare and the Nature 
of Man. Dr. Tillyard’s book is briefer 
than Professor Spencer’s but no less 
well informed. It is an excellent short 
guide to the mental ‘climate’ of the 
audiences which first applauded Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. 


Paideia, The Ideals of Greek Cul- 
ture, by Werner Faeger, translated 
by Gilbert Highet. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: 3 vols., $3.75 each. 
I 1s not the brave fight that the 

modern Greeks put up in defense 
of their country that has aroused in 
so many people today a desire, and 
even a need, to go back to the study 
of Greek culture. It is rather the 
sense that in Greece’s great days we 
may find, and come to understand, 
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WATCH ON THE RHINE 


THE LITTLE FOXES 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LISTEN, PROFESSOR 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
CRY HAVOC 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
SPRING AGAIN 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
DOUBLE DOOR 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUTWARD BOUND 
PETTICOAT FEVER 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 
DECISION 


PLAYS FOR STOCK 
* 


PLAYS 
FOR STOCK 
JANIE 
CLAUDIA 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 


Send for our complete list of 


THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 








DRAMA BOOK 


Check List for Radio 
RADIO WRITING 
Max Wylie 
HANDBOOK OF RADIO WRITING 


ric Barnouw 


John S. Carlile 


RADIO DIRECTING 
Earle McGill 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING 
Waldo Abbot 


THIRTEEN BY CORWIN 
lorman Corwin 
MORE BY CORWIN 


Norman Corwin 


FREE WORLD THEATRE 
Edited by Oboler & Longstreet 


PLAYS FOR AMERICANS 
Arch Oboler 


SOLO READINGS (audition material) 
Edited by Seligman & Fogle 


Please order now if you wish 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 


48 West 52nd St. 





SHOP 


$3.75 


2.50 


PRODUCTION & DIRECTION OF RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


4.65 
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3.50 


3.00 


3.00 


2.75 


2.50 
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LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY! 
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{much of the political and spiritual | 
quality of our own civilization. To 
|make that study a creative rather 
|than a purely intellectual process, it | 
|is necessary to put ourselves as nearly | 
las possible into the minds and the | 
_ bodies of the Greeks, to discover | 
| what education, literature, philoso- 
|phy, freedom meant to the Greeks 
| themselves. This is a Herculean task. 
| It belongs in the sphere of the scholar 
'who is also the poet, the man of | 
imagination. Werner Jaeger has | 
achieved it nearly enough so that | 
readers of Paideia can feel something | 
of what it meant to be an Athenian. 
To have made a book that is fasci- 
nating as literature out of this com- 
| plex material is to conquer again, and 
to have found a translator like Gil- 
bert Highet, who can make of a 
|'German philosophic work a fluent, 
| vigorous, dramatic piece of English | 
| literature, is a final triumph. 

The first volume of this three-vol- | 
ume work was published sometime | 
|ago. The second half of that volume | 
'dealt with ‘the mind of Athens’ and 
| covered the whole realm of the master 
| dramatists and of Thucydides, the 
| political philosopher. In material, 
| therefore, it belongs more closely to 
i'the interests of the theatre world 
| than the two later volumes just pub- | 
| lished which are devoted to the philos- | 
ophers, the educators and the great | 
| political orators of the fourth century, 
|the period of battle and break-up | 
ending with Demosthenes and ‘the | 
| death struggle and transfiguration of | 
ithe City-State’. But, somehow, no | 
book on Aeschylus, Euripides or Aris- | 
| tophanes interprets them better than 
| Dr. Jaeger’s analysis of how the phi- 
| losophers, especially Plato, interpreted 
| their paideia to the generations that 
came after them. By the time you are 
well into the work, you understand 
| the aptness of the title, you see that 
|it is ‘not merely a symbolic name, 
| but the only exact designation of the 
| actual historical subject presented in 
lit. . . . It is impossible to avoid bring- 
|ing in modern expressions like civ- 
| tization, culture, tradition, literature 
or education. But none of them really 
covers what the Greeks meant by 
| paideia. Each of them is confined to 
|one aspect of it: they cannot take in 
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Lillian 
HELLMAN 


The playwright who gave us 
Watch on the Rhine has writ- 
ten a new and provocative 
Broadway smash hit. For read- 
ers it has the fascination of a 
novel and the emotional im- 
pact stage 
production. $2.00 


Th 


SEARCHING 
WIND 


of a_ brilliant 








2 of the most distinguished 


plays of our time! 
THE VIKING PRESS, N. Y. 
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Franz 


WERFEL 


Here is the original version of 
his “comedy of a tragedy.” 
Whether you have seen the 
Broadway version or not, you'll 
want to experience this drama 
as Werfel himself set it forth. 

$2.00 


JACOBOWSKY 
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% JAMES CAGNEY the 
**George M. Cohan” of 
"Yankee Doodle Dandy” 
says 


**A swell book! Morehouse 


has done a fine job.” 


““As good as a seat at a 
Cohan show.”’ 
— Boston Globe 











Second Printing 
$3.00 





GEORGE M. | 


‘‘A chapter of Mr. Morehouse’s 
book appeared in THEATRE ARTS’ 
January issue. The whole book 
is an essential not only for those 
who will relish it as a reminder 


— B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Philadelphia - New York — 
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You, too, will enjoy | 


COHAN | 


PRINCE OF THE 
AMERICAN THEATER 


By Ward Morehouse 


of past pleasures but for every- 
one who wishes to understand 
the American theatre as a whole 
in all its rich variety."’ 


— THEATRE ARTS 














Old Man 


The new Saroyan play, which was 

produced by George Abbott last 

fall, is now available in book form. 
$2.00 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 

















WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print’ or “Hard-to-Find” books 


which you particularly desire. 


Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 


BOOKS «: THEATRE 


EXCLUSIVELY 


SEND FOR NEW SUMMER, 1944, 
LIST OF MANY INTERESTING 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


Books of The Theatre 


Jenkintown, Penna. 
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the same field as the Greek concept 
unless we employ them all together.’ 
Ten dollars is a good deal of money 
to spend for a single work today when 
so many good things can be found in 
covers for twenty-five cents. But the 
three volumes of Paideia can be bought 
together for ten dollars and the money 
would be most excellently spent. 


13 Against the Odds, by Edwin R. 
Embree. Viking: $2.75. 
ete ROBESON is the only Negro 
theatre artist whose story appears 
among the thirteen who have fought 
their way to fame against the odds of 
race prejudice. There are others who 
have been associated with the theatre 
although that was not the source of 
their fame. Richard Wright, for ex- 
ample, whose Native Son was drama- 
tized successfully, and made into a 
living person by Canada Lee; Langs- 
ton Hughes who has had plays (not so 
good as his poems) produced on 
Broadway and elsewhere; William 
Grant Still, music-maker for ballets 
and films as well as the concert hall. 
Almost half of the number have 
achieved fame in the fine arts, music, 
drama, literature. Not one of them is 
in business, ‘the occupation which 
accounts for most of the success sto- 
ries of white America’. Among others 
represented in Mr. Embree’s book 








are, of course, Joe Louis: ‘the Missis 
sippi urchin... who became box. 
ing champion of the world and is noy 
fighting in the United States Army’ 
A. Philip Randolph: ‘organizer of th 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
fighter and mystic’; George Wash. 
ington Carver: ‘born in poverty ané 
slavery, who . . . helped to free the 
South of its peonage to cotton and t 
bring new wealth to the region’. 
W. E. B. Du Bois: ‘brilliant writer of 
caustic, classic English; elder states. 
man of his race’. 

These thirteen are not actually Mr, 
Embree’s choice. In making the selec. 
tion, he polled two hundred persons, 
colored and white, who knew Negro 
leaders in every field of American 
life, and ‘allowed each voter to use 
his own yardstick for measuring great. 
ness’. It is no part of the author’s in. 
tention to prove that the highest votes 
must mark the top thirteen. In fact, 
one of the surest measures of the 
worth of his book lies in the fact that 
almost no one will agree entirely with 
the choice. The list could easily be 
doubled, perhaps trebled, without in 
any way lowering the standard, so 
well have Negroes during the last 
generation surmounted the difficul- 
ties that surrounded them, both those 
that were the natural outcome of their 
earlier history in America and those 
that have been consciously and de- 
liberately, or even unconsciously and 
unintentionally, put in their way. 

Mr. Embree uses a useful, inform- 
ing and dramatic pattern for his 
biographies. He begins with family 
and education as they were trans- 
lated into character, goes on to the 
record of achievement and then to the 
place where personal achievement be- 
longs in the pattern of the race’s 
struggle and the larger tapestry of 
American civilization. What Mr. Em- 
bree calls his ‘prize list’ is significant 
chiefly ‘for showing the diversity of 
Negroes who are attaining distinction 
throughout the nation. It is the 
Americanism of these lives that in- 
terests me most. These are not peo- 
ple apart. They are Americans. Brown 
Americans, yes, and so suffering spt- 
cial hurts and handicaps. But they 
are flesh and blood and spirit of the 


great democratic adventure.’ 














THIS YEAR Bowling Green State Univ. (Ohio) revived the Broadway hit, 
The Old Maid, Zoe Akins’ adaptation of Edith Wharton’s novel of the strug- 
gle between two sisters who are growing old. Helen Menken and Judith 
Anderson made the play famous in 1935. Above is Scene 11 of the Ohio pro- 
duction, Elden +. Smith, director, Philip Miles, technical director. 


PATTERSON GREENE’S Pennsylvania Dutch play, Papa /s .///, toured 
army installations under the auspices of the University of Oklahoma's 
School of Drama, Rupel J. Jones, director. The shallow set, above, was 
designed by Betty Coe Armstrong to go on the small army stages. Lazelle 
Dunn directed. The play has been widely popular in repertory this year. 








THE PLAYERS CLUB at the University of Colorado at Boulder took up 
the question of sainthood and deviltry during Colonial days in America when 
they presented The Devil's Disciple last June. Written in 1897, this comedy- 
melodrama by G. B. S. is a permanent classic in the Tributary Theatre. 


Above, Act III of the production designed and directed by E. J. West. 


THE STUDENT COMMITTEE at Brown University has urged ‘cheerful, 
light bills’ for the duration, and this year Sock and Buskin gave Ladies 17 
Retirement, above. This merry tale of murder on the Thames proved a solu- 
tion in more ways than one, tor Brown, too, has felt the manpower pinch and 
this cast has only one male role. William T. Hastings is Chairman of Drama. 
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A Treasury of American Folklore, 
edited by B. A. Botkin. Crown: §3. 

A. BOTKIN has been collecting 
B. and editing American folklore for 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Since 1941, the record says, he has 
borne the high-sounding title of Fel- 
low of the Library of Congress in 
Folklore and this year he is the Presi- 
dent of the American Folklore Society. 
With such a background, it is natural 
that Mr. Botkin should edit the first 
enormous Treasury of American Folk- 
lore and load it down with the ‘Stories, 
Traditions and Ballads of the People’, 
which are also, happily, a mine for 
American dramatists. There is little 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


FOR STOCK AND AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
The Great Red Army Play 
" Se Xe %& +” — Burns Mantle 


COUNTERATTACK 


By Janet and Philip Stevenson 
Based on the Russian of Vershinin & Ruderman 
Address all inquiries to: 
Wm. Morris Agency, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
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TOMORROW 
THE WORLD 





| LITTLE THEATRE 


DIRECTORY 














| ALABAMA 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 





BLACKFRIARS 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


use in trying to review a book like 
this, goo close-typed pages of songs 
and sayings and stories, riddles and 


Director — Lucile Chenault 


W : 
By JAMES GOW and | President — Rebecca Lou Coleman 


ARNAUD D’USSEAU 





CALIFORNIA 


ests and tricks, big tales and little | 


tales that have gone into the making 
of our language and our history. It 


may explain the style of the book | 
somewhat to say that it is divided into | 


six major parts, each with several 


subdivisions. Part I contains folktales | 


of the heroes and the boasters, the 


bad men, the killers, the miracle men | 
and the patron saints. Part II is | 


chiefly tall talk and much of it is 
headed westward. Part III is devoted 
to the jesters and their anecdotes, and 
Part IV is yarns, especially those not 
intended to be believed. Part V is 
legends of animals and witches, ghosts 
and devils. Part VI is rhymes and 
ballads, and many of them touch the 
chord of memory. There is a good 
table of contents and a lengthy index, 
but neither one will help much to find 
a particular story or song. And in a 
way that is to the book’s advantage, 
for this Treasury of Folklore is some- 
thing to be sampled at random and at 
ease rather than something to be 
studied page by page. It is, as the 


The most important play of our time 
dealing with a post-war problem is 
released to amateurs at the moment as 
follows: In lowa, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Nevada, 
Nebraska, and, on and after July 1, 1944, 
in Montana, Oregon, Washington. 

In addition it is released in the fol- 
lowing states — Illinois, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, South Carolina and Georgia, 
except within a radius of from 25 to 50 
miles of Savannah, Atlanta, Charleston, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. 


Full details of royalty and release on 
application. 


See the professional production in New 


York or on the road, and plan to pre- 

sent TOMORROW THE WORLD as 

soon as released in your territory. This 

play becomes increasingly important. 
Price, per copy, 75¢ 


ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 
THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 
FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
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MILLBRAE COMMUNITY 
PLAYERS, INC. 
Millbrae, California 


Director — Ralph Schram 
President — Paul E. Derby 





The Department of Drama 
MILLS COLLEGE 


Oakland 13, California 


Staff — Marian L. Stebbins, L. Louise Stephens, 


Evaline Uhl Wright 





Supervisin 
Technical 


PALO ALTO 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
Palo Alto, California 


Director — Ralph Emerson Welles 
irector — Carroll Alexander 





HILLBARN SUMMER THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


Director — Robert Brauns 
Designer — Lt. Sam Rolph 





PENINSULA LITTLE THEATRE 
San Mateo, California 


in manuscript form. 
@ Write for information @ 
PLAY BUREAU 
Pasadena Playhouse Association 


editor says, a record of ‘the mindskills 
and handskills that have been handed 
down so long that they seem to have a 
life of their own, a life that cannot be 


Director — Robert Brauns 
Designer — Lt. Sam Rolph 
Acting Designer — S. W. Beeman 





CANAL ZONE 








destroyed by print but that con- 
stantly has to get back to the spoken 
word to be renewed; patterned by 
common experience; varied by indi- 
vidual repetition, inventive or forget- 
ful; and cherished because somehow 
characteristic or expressive.’ 








33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 
Division of Schools 
Executive Department 
The Panama Canal 


| Director — Subert Turbyfill 
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Little Theatre Directory (continued) 











COLORADO 


ILLINOIS (Cont’d) 


| MASSACHUSETTS 


F 








Department of English and Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
THEATRE 
Boulder, Colorado 
Director — E. J. West 


PERRY-MANSFIELD THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Director — Charlotte Perry 
Manager — Portia Mansfield 








CONNECTICUT 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 


The Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Director — Moshe Paranov 
Friedrich Schorr — Elemer Nagy 





DE PAUL LITTLE THEATRE 


De Paul University 
64 East Lake Street 


Chicago 
Director — David Itkin 


The Emerson Drama Workshop at 
EMERSON COLLEGE 
Harry Seymour Ross, President 
126-1 28-130 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 











NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 


Evanston, Illinois 


Director — Theodore Fuchs 





_ 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE AND RADIO 
31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 


Principal — Haven M. Powers 
Radio Director — F. Russell Gilbert 











THE LITTLE THEATRE 
of the 
College of St. Francis 
Joliet, Illinois 


— 


TRIBUTARY THEATRE OF BOSTON f 
Offices: 739 Boylston Street, 3 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Director — Eliot Duvey 










HOTCHKISS DRAMATIC 
ASSOCIATION 


The Hotchkiss School 
Lakeville, Connecticut 


Director — Atwood Levensaler 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Washington, D. C. 


Staff — Rev. G. V. Hartke, O. P., 
Josephine Callan, Walter Kerr, 
Ralph Brown, Alan Schneider 








Ninth Season 
THE MOUNT VERNON PLAYERS 
900 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 


Washington 1, D. C. 
Director — Edward P. Mangum 





FLORIDA 


THE LITTLE THEATRE 
OF JACKSONVILLE 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Executive Director — Marcella Cisney 
Technical Director — Arlene Beach 








ILLINOIS 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Alton, Illinois 
Department of the Drama 
Director — Solveig Wenzel 








The Art Institute of Chicago 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Chicago, Illinois 


Head — Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head — Mary Agnes Doyle 








THE ILLINI THEATRE GUILD 
At the University of Illinois 
Urbana — Champaign, Illinois 


Supervisor of Productions — Wesley Swanson 
Associate in Direction — Charles Shattuck 





THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Director — Mary Cattell 
Production Manager — Salvatore Lange 





INDIANA 


THE CIVIC THEATER 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Director — Jack L. Hatfield 
Art and Tech. Director — Donald I. Finlayson 








RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 


Richmond, Indiana 
Director — Norbert Silbiger 








CIVIC LEAGUE PLAYERS 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


Directors — Miss Alice Hazel Chandler 
Mrs. Mary Frances Holtzclaw 
Miss Louise Kingman 
























Department of Drama, Speech and 


TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 
Medford, Mass. 


Director — John R. Woodruff 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Theatre Workshop 
Barnswallows Dramatic Association 


Director — A. Eldon Winkler 
Technical Director — Robert J. Wade 





MICHIGAN 


CATHOLIC THEATRE OF DETRON ES 
1234 Washington Blvd. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
President — John Holland 








LOUISIANA 


TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
New Orleans, La. 


Director — Monroe Lippman 








MAINE 


THE MAINE MASQUE THEATRE 
University of Maine 





Orono 
Director — Herschel L. Bricker 














PITT AND BALCONY, INC. 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Director — Norman Felton 





MISSOURI 


——— 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Director — Donovan Rhynsburger 
Technical Director — Walter E. vB. Teschan 


—— 
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